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BACH PILGRIMS THRONG 
BETHLEHEM FESTIVAL 


AMERICANS ACCLAIMED 
in LONDON and VIENNA 


‘MAROUF' HAS REVIVAL 
at the METROPOLITAN 


DEATH TAKES LAST TWO 
of CRITICAL OLD GUARD 


KATHRYN 
MEISLE 


The American Contralto, Recently a Soloist at the Cincinnati amd Evanston Festivals, 

Has Been Re-engaged for the Metropolitan, San Francisco amd Los Angeles Opera 

Seasons and Will Be Heard at the Lewisohn Stadium, New York, as Brangane. She 

Was a Soloist in the Boston Symphony's Performance of Bach's "St. Matthew Passion’ 
and Has Appeared Widely @ Recitals 
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The Composer 
Carlos Chavez 
Poses Against a 
Background of 
Skyscraper Cac- 
tus in a Mexican 
Setting 





Gladys Swarthout and Her Husband, Frank Chapman, Aboard the 
Normandie, Take a Last Look at Manhattan, as They Depart for 
Foreign Strands 





Returning from Europe on the Queen Mary (Left to Right), Jacques Danielson, Jascha 
Heifetz, Rudolph Polk and Emanuel Bay, Dine in a Quiet Corner 
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By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them'’—Lily Pons Puts an Adage to the Test on 
by ownds of Her Estate at Silvermine, Conn., and Proves Herself an Adept 
Apprentice in the Profession of Tree Surgery 


Mary Garden and 
Charles Igor Gorin 
Baritone, (Left), 
Celebrate Arthur 
Rosenstein's Birth- 
day in a Res- 
taurant on the 
M-G-M Lot in 
Hollywood. Mr 
Rosenstein is Mr 
Gorin's Manager 


M-G-M Photo 


Carroll 


Martini Is Greeted by Elissa Landi, Motion Picture Actress, and His Manager, 
Salter, Upon His Arrival in Hollywood Where the Metropolitan Opera Tenor 


Will Star in Another Picture, ‘Music for Madame’ 
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WESTCHESTER ENDS 
FESTIVAL WITH 
NOVELTIES 


Chorus and Orchestra Under 


Hugh Ross Give American 
Premiere of Cyril Scott’s 


‘Festival’ Overture 


Not a Joyful Work 


Kodaly, Constant Lambert and 
Griffes Also Represented on 
Final Program—Large Audi- 
ence Braves Stormy Weather 
to Hear Performance 








WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., June 1. 


‘T HE Philadelphia Orchestra under 

Eugene Ormandy gave a program 
of orchsetral music on May 21 as an in- 
terlude between the choral concerts of 
the Westchester Festival. Again a large 
audience was present and there was 
much enthusiasm for the project. 

Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in F 
Minor, transcribed by Lucien Cailliet, 
began the concert theatrically. Besides 
adding two chords at the beginning, the 
arranger scored the prelude in a way 
which distorted its line. The ‘Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring’ went better, but 
orchestral versions of Bach are only 
for those who cannot hear the real 
thing. 

Mr. Ormandy conducted Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony with virtuosic elan 
and originality in tempo and shading. 
The performance was a cold one, but 
superbly delivered, particularly in the 
scherzo and the last movement. The 
first two of Harl McDonald’s ‘Poems 
for Orchsetra on Hebraic and Aramaic 
Themes’ were deftly scored, although 
lacking in racial or personal poignancy 
of utterance. The third was trivial in 
style and out of keeping with the other 

(Continued on page 14) 


BERG’S ‘LULU’ PRODUCED 





Unfinished Opera Has Initial Hearing 
at Zurich Municipal Theatre 
ZurRicH, June 5.—Alban Berg’s opera, 
‘Lulu’, left unfinished at his death in 
December, 1935, was performed for the 
first time anywhere, at the Municipal 
Theatre on the evening of June 2. The 
audience included many musical per- 
sonages from various parts of Europe 
and the composer’s widow was among 

them. 

The opera, founded upon Wedekind’s 
two plays, ‘Earth Spirit’ and ‘Pandora’s 
Box’, had, in spite of the brutal, sordid 
character of the libretto, a cordial if 
not an overwhelming success. At the 
close of the second act, the manager 
came before the curtain and an- 
nounced that the remainder of the 
opera could not be performed as Berg 
had left only sketches for it 
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Soloists and Bach Celebrants at Bethlehem 





Bethlehem Globe-Times 

Scenes at the 1937 Bach Festival: (Above, Left to Right) the Soloists, Julius Huehn, Bass; 

Grace La Mar, Contralto; Arthur Kraft, Tenor; Ruth Becker Meyers, Accompanist; Dr. Bruce 

Carey, Conductor; Louise Lerch, Soprano, and T. Edger Shields, Organist. (Inset) Lillian 

Knowles, Contralto, Who Sang in the Performance of the Mass, and (Below) Enthusiasts 
Gather Outside Packer Chapel to Pay Honor to Bach 


MUSIC CLUBS TO MEET IN BALTIMORE IN 1939 





Strong Guarantee and Proximity 
of World’s Fair Factors 
in Choice 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, presi- 
dent, will hold its 1939 biennial conven- 
tion in Baltimore. The probable month 
is May—exact dates will be announced 
later. 

In choosing Baltimore the committee 


was motivated by a strong financial 
guarantee, a $1,000 prize for the Young 
Artist’s Contest, which had already been 
donated, and by the proximity of the 
New York World’s Fair. 

The Baltimore Music Club will be 
host, but the invitation was also ex- 
tended by all other musical organiza- 
tions of that city, including the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music. Symphonic 
and choral music will be strongly 
stressed again as they were at the re- 
cent biennial convention in Indianapolis. 


30TH BACH FESTIVAL 
DRAWS DEVOTEES 
TO BETHLEHEM 


Dr. Bruce Carey Conducts New 
Works and B Minor Mass at 
Yearly Event Attended by 
Unprecedented Numbers 


Choral Work Outstanding 


Louise Lerch, Lillian Knowles, 
Grace La Mar, Arthur Kraft 
and Julius Huehn Are the 
Soloists—Players from Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Assist 


By WarreEN H. Portrer 

BETHLEHEM, PA., May 30. 
HE city of Bethlehem demonstrated 
on May 28 and 29 for the thirtieth 
year, that industry and music are not 
incompatible. No more than a stone’s 
throw from the chimneys of steel mills 
that dominate the valley and dust the 
native air, the music of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach likewise rises, but from a 
somewhat different locality—that of 
Packer Memorial Chapel on the green 

lawns of Lehigh University. 

No doubt the man who walked thirty 
miles from Liineberg to Hamburg in 
the year 1700 to hear Johann Adam 
Reinken play the organ at the Kathar- 
inen-Kirche would have been surprised 
to witness the pilgrims who journeyed 
not thirty but thousands of miles, to 
hear the musical expression of his 
sturdy Lutheran soul. The attendance 
at the annual celebration bade fair to 
break previous records, for judging by 
the crowds that swelled the popula- 
tion of the city to many times normal 
size, and on the word of the publicity 
department, the demand for _ tickets 
was unprecedented. The weather-gods 
proved kind for the second day of the 
festival and devotees, like Omar 
Khayam’s “guests star-scattered on the 
grass” emptied the glass of music in 
pastoral surroundings as well as amid 
the more austere and devotional atmos- 
phere of the chapel. The choir of 265 
voices massed in tiers at the back of the 
chancel, the men in blue forming a dark 
nucleus for the fringe of white-gowned 
women, was an impressive sight. The 
soloists were arrayed on a platform 
decorated with palms, from which Dr. 
Bruce Carey faced both orchestra and 
chorus. 


New Cantatas Heard 


The initial program of the first after- 
noon, preceded by the usual pronounce- 
ments of the Moravian Trombone Choir 
from the tower of the ivy-clad chapel, 
consisted of three cantatas, two new to 
Bethlehem, ‘The Heavens Declare the 
Glory of God’, and the solo cantata, 
‘Blessed Jesus, Priceless Treasure’. The 


(Continued on page 4) 
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30th Bach Festival Attracts 


Devotees 


(Continued from page 3) 


third was the familiar ‘Sleepers, Wake !” 
The soloists for the first day were 
Louise Lerch, soprano; Grace La Mar, 
contralto; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and 
Julius Huehn, bass. The orchestra was 
drawn from the personnel of the Phila- 
delphia ensemble, and since that group 
was on a transcontinental tour this 
Spring, the festival was held later im 
May than has been customary. Dr. T- 
Edgar Shields was the capable organist, 
and Ruth Becker Meyers, the accom- 
panist. 4 

Dr. Carey—he received his honorary 
degree last year from the Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women—the 
successor to Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
previous conductor, who died in 1933, 
conducted with sincerity and in general 
revealed workmanlike attributes, though 
a lack of imagination and rather rigid 
approach together with an inability to 
maintain for the duration of a work any 
revelatory insight, militated agamst 
consistently inspiring interpretations ex- 
cept where the music by virtue of its 
own intrinsic fire, as in the “Wachet 
auf!’, lifted the chorus to a plane of 
brilliance. 

The work of the soloists was gener- 
ally good, Miss Lerch and Mr. Huehn 
offering singing of worth in the solo 
cantata, ‘Blessed Jesus’, though the 
work itself seemed not to have taken 
hold of Bach’s imagination until the 
duet for soprano and bass, “Gone is 
sorrow, gone is sadness’ with its glad- 
dening and lilting measures. The dia- 
logue between God and the soul as a 
lover and his bride, was interesting by 
virtue of its philosophical implications 
as well as its musical content. 


sole 


Sinfonia Is Interesting Interlude 


The opening chorus of “The Heavens 
Declare’ proved stirring, and an An- 
tique Sinfonia, an interlude for oboe 
d’amour, viola de gamba, bass and 
piano, preceding the second portion of 
the work, interesting. Mr. Kraft re- 
vealed a good sense of style in his 
recitatives and aria, though his voice 
was small in volume even for the mod- 
est-sized chapel, and it was not entirely 
free from vibrato. Miss La Mar sang 
competently. 

Two more new cantatas were heard 
at the evening performance, “God Is My 
King’ and ‘Out of Darkness Call I, 
Lord, to Thee’. A chorale group fol- 
lowed, including ‘Break Forth, O Beau- 
teous Heavenly Light’ from the “Christ- 
mas Oratorio’; ‘Lord Thy Word Have 
I Believed’ from the Cantata No. 78; 
‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring’ from the 
Cantata No. 147; the compassionate “O 
Thou with Hate Surrounded’ and “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God’ from the 
Cantata No. 80. ‘Now Hath Salvation 
and Strength’ for double chorus, was 
the closing work of the evening. The 
singing of the choir proved to be the 
most effective factor. It is now a 
product of Dr. Carey’s vigilance and 


careful training throughout the year 
If the singing is not as flexible on 
imaginative as desirable, it reflects 


other sturdier virtues, a breadth of tone 
and power manifested in many choruses 
These were all compensating factors 
and probably no one moment im all the 
day’s singing was more rewarding than 
the superb performance of the magnifi 
cent lines “Sleepers, wake! for night is 
flying—the watchmen on the walls are 
crying—Wake !”, music that grew from 


to Bethlehem 


the chorus like great shafts of light. 

Am even greater audience heard the per- 
formance of the Mass, for the Chapel, 
which seats 1,200, was filled to the doors 
and overflowed to the lawm where a 
reverential silemce extemded for a wide 
radms about the building. With one ex- 
ception, Liam Knowles, contralto, who 
acquitted herself with credit im place of 
Miss La Mar, the soloists were the same 
as om the precedime day. Dr. Carey con- 
ducted this fifth performance of the Mass 
for, while he has officiated for only four 
years at the festival, he also led the per- 
formance of the work im the Spring of 
1933. im memory of Dr. Wolle. 


Cheir Maintains Standing 
The “Kwrie” and “Gloria” were sung at an 
carly aitermoom sessiom, beginning at two- 


thirty-o'clock, amd from the “Credo’ to the 
end, at five-o'clock. The choir, of course, 
was here om most familiar terrain. Estab- 
lished as the outstandimg exponent of this 
work im America, for sheer magnificence of 


singing as well as attemtiom to detail con- 
sistemtly maimtaimed seasom after season, it 
would be difftenllt to match this performance 
anywhere. From the great opening mea- 
sures of the “Kyrie”, through the ‘Gloria’ 
with its voicing for four-part 
chorus, the “Qui tolllis”, the choir lived up to 
expectations and maintaimed the integrity 
€ its lome established reputation. The 
mystery of the “Est imecarnatus est’, the 
' Crucifixus”, the “Resurrexit’ 
md majesty of the gigantic octaves of the 
were all vowed with nobility 
omething more tham the performance of 
great musc was imvolved, for the 
traditiom and heritage of thirty year’s asso- 


warp and fibre of great 
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caussc jemt the stam listinction to the 
“A Tk t tine Cum or 
Fermer Officers Re-Elected 
The former offers of the Bethlehem 
Bach OChoar were re-elected at the annual 
mecting held im Packer Memorial Chapel 


following the first of the four concerts on 
May 2&8 Hemry S. Smyder, president, pre- 
sided. Five members of the executive com- 
mittee were re-elected amd only ome change 
of the guar- 


: 
personne! 


was made m the 


amters, Hemry S. Drinkwater of Phila- 
delpiia was mamed im place of George 
Foster Peabwsly Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y 





Steel Pier Opera Company Lists Sum- 
mer Repertoire 


ATtantic Crrvy, Jume 10.—The Steel 
Pier Opera Company, under the direc- 
tion of Jules Falk, will usher in its tenth 


summer seasom of opera im English on 
July 1. The performances will be given 
every Thursday and Friday evening on 
This season’s repertoire 


will include: ‘Il Trovatore’, ‘Rigo- 
letto’", ‘La Traviata’, ‘Martha’, ‘Car- 
men’, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, ‘Pagliacci’, 
‘Faust’, ‘The Bartered Bride’, ‘Fidelio’, 
Bach’s ‘Phoebus and Pan’, Debussy’s 
‘L’Enfant Prodigue’, and Ignatz Brull’s 
“The Golden Cross’. 
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Charles H. Doersam 


The American Guild of Organists of 
the United States and Canada elected 
general officers for 1937-38 after a din- 
ner-meeting in New York on May 24. 
Charles H. Doersam, head of the organ 
department at Columbia University, 
was re-elected warden. The other offi- 
cers, also re-elected, are: Frank E. 
Ward, sub-warden; Ralph A. Harris, 
general secretary; Harold W. Friedell, 
general treasurer; S. Lewis Elmer, reg- 
istrar; James W. Bleeker, librarian; 
Oscar F. Comstock and Hugh McAmis, 
auditors; and the Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, chaplain. The national con- 
vention of the Guild is to be held in 
Cincinnati on June 15, 16, and 17. 





Mahler Conducts Festival Orchestra 


Fritz Mahler conducted the Festival 
Orchestra in the American Museum of 
Natural History on May 30. The solo- 
ist was Anne Roselle. Brahms’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, Beethoven’s Overture to 
‘Egmont’, the Polka and Fugue from 
Weinberger’s ‘Schwanda’, and Henry 
Holden Huss’s ‘In Memoriam’, were 
performed. 





ST. LOUIS OPENS SUMMER OPERA SEASON 


Crowd of 6000 Turns Out for 
First Night Performance, 
Despite Stormy Weather 


+ 
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Jume 5—Despite threaten- 
ing weather the mimeteenth annual sea- 
was opened last 


aon SUMNTT Re wera 


ight before am audience of more than 
6.000 persoms. The opening bill was 
The Great Waltz’, by special arrange- 
ment with Max Gordon, and this lavish 
moduction had a fime presentation 
through the coordimation of Richard 
Berger, mm charge of productions for the 
Mumicipal Theater, amd Zeke Colvan. 
who has charge of staging. With a 
fimely balanced simgimg cast, supple- 


mented by a chorus of fifty and a ballet 


of thirty-six, the tuneful melodies of the 
Johann Strausses (father and son) were 
brilliantly presented. 

Especially noteworthy was the de- 
lightful singing of Bernice Claire in the 
role of Resi, of Guy Robertson as 
Johann Straus, Jr., and of Gladys Bax- 
ter as Countess Olga Baranskaja. Other 
principals included Joseph Macauley, 
Ruth Urban, Detmar Poppen, Eric Mat- 
ton and Rosemary Deering, who with 
the ballet presented a very beautiful spe 
cialty. 

The orchestra of fifty men under 
George Hirst played excellently. Scenic 
effects were made especially delightful 
by reason of the great depth of stage 
and use of the large revolving stage. 

Herrert W. Cost 


PITTSBURGH OPENS 
FOSTER MEMORIAL 


Gift of Tuesday Musical Club 
and University Dedicated 
On the Campus 


PirtspurGH, June 10.—The formal 
opening of the Tuesday Musical Club’s 
Memorial to Stephen Collins Foster was 
held during the commencement week 
of the University of Pittsburgh on June 
2 and 3. The memorial building rests 
upon the beautiful campus of the uni- 
versity and the site was the university’s 
contribution to the memorial. 

The interior is beyond the fondest 
hopes of the committee, for the acous- 
tics of the hall (with a seating capacity 
of about 700) are ideal. Decoratively, 
the high vaulted ceiling is a masterpiece 
in Gothic design; the flamingo plush 
curtain and the seat coverings of the 
same color are in exquisite contrast 
to the pure gray walls. The stage itself 
is equipped with the latest accoutre- 
ments for concert or dramatic perform- 
ances. Below the hall is the vast recep- 
tion room for the Tuesday Musical 
Clubs’s parties, and there are offices for 
private committee meetings. 

Connected with the main building is 
the charming shrine which now houses 
the priceless collection of Fosteriana 
and its accompanying library, the gift 
of Josiah K. Lilly of Indianapolis. In 
the collection are all the first editions 
of Foster songs that could be acquired, 
letters, private mementoes and _ photo- 
graphs, and a complete collection of 
phonograph records of all his songs. 

On the afternoon of June 2, the Tues- 
day Musical Club was in charge. The 
Foster Singers, a quartet from the club 
accompanied by Martha Myers Mur- 
doch, members of the string ensemble, 
with Raoul Georges Vidas, violinist, 
gave Foster melodies. Mrs. Will Ear- 
hart, chairman of the Foster Memorial 
Committee, and Julia Morgan Hard- 
ing, first president of the club when 
founded some fifty years ago, made ap- 
propriate addresses. 

The night of June 3 was in the hands 
of the University committee, for the 
University is to have charge of the 
building. Chancellor John G. Bowman 
formally received Mr. Lilly’s gift and 
Mr. Lilly made a fitting and stirring 
dedication speech. Katherine Meisle, 
accompanied by Stuart Ross, sang sev 
eral groups of Foster songs, the audi- 
ence joining in the singing. There was 
a special broadcast with addresses by 
the forenamed officers in the dedication 
and Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the 
history department of the University. 

J. Frep LissFevt 


NAMED CONCERTMASTER 





John Weicher Chosen to Succeed Misch- 
akoff in Chicago 


Cuicaco, June 10.—John Weicher, 
assistant concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony since 1929, has been chosen 
to succeed Mischa Mischakoff as its 
concertmaster. Mr. Mischakoff recent- 
ly resigned to accept a similar post with 
the new orchestra being formed in New 
York for Arturo Toscanini’s radio se- 
ries next season. Mr. Weicher is a na- 
tive Chicagoan. For a while he was 
concertmaster of the Chicago Civic or- 
chestra. In 1923 he entered the ranks of 
the Chicago Symphony, but left after 
five years to become concertmaster of 
the Seattle Symphony. He returned to 
the Chicago Symphony in 1929 as as 
sistant concert master. 
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‘MAROUF’ REVIVED AT METROPOLITAN 


Rabaud’s Opera of the Poor 
Cobbler of Cairo Is Given 
Two Performances in Spring 
Season — Chamlee in Title 
Role — Debut Made by Nancy 
McCord 


\ ITH Mario Chamlee in the title 
role, Henri Rabaud’s four-act work, 
‘Marouf, the Cobbler of Cairo,’ was re- 
vived at the Metropolitan on the evening 
of May 21. Wilfred Pelletier conducted 
Nancy McCord, a soprano who has ap- 
peared on Broadway, made her debut 
as the leading feminine personage of the 
cast. The first performance and its 
repetition, in the final week of the 
spring season were cordially received 
The audiences responded with interest 
throughout the opera and judging from 
the quality of the applause, it would not 
be surprising if the revival took a place 
in the “big season” next winter 
The opera, now twenty-three years 
old, had its world-premiere at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique in May, 1914, and was 
given later at the Grand Opera. America 
heard it for the first time on the Metro- 
politan stage under the baton of Pierre 
Monteux on Dec. 19, 1917, and it re- 
mained in the company’s repertoire for 
three seasons, being later conducted by 
Albert Wolff. | 
The creator of the name-part was 
Jean Périer who was the original 
Pelléas both in Paris and America. New 
York, previously to the present 
tion had heard only one singe 
seppe De Luca, in the part, and the othe: 
leading roles were assumed by France 
Alda, Léon Rothier and “homas 
Chalmers. Mario Chamlee, the 
of the revival, had appeared with suc- 
cess in the part in Paris, Ravinia 
and in San Francisc: 


roduc- 
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Agreeable Oriental Score 


Rabaud’s opera was treated somewhat 
cavalierly by critics at its first produc- 
tion here, one stating that “future gen- 
erations of opera-goers are not likely t 
hear ‘Marouf’”. The Metropolitan has 
disproved this statement, as nearly 
generation has gone by. The score does 
not impress one as being radical or even 
written “in a thoroughly modern man- 
ner” as was said in 1917. It is placid 
music of considerable charm with 
enough of Oriental suggestion to keep 
the story in the frame and yet not tc 
smite the ear-drums, as simon-pure 
Oriental music is apt to do. It very ob- 
viously post-dates the visits of the 
Diaghileff Ballet to Paris and the per- 
formances of Russian operas not pre- 
viously heard in that metropolis. Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff lurks behind every corner 
and Dukas haunts the middle-distance 
Neither, however, comes close enough 
to cause the cry of plagiarism. The 
orchestra carries by far the greater part 
of the musical burden and the voices 
single or in chorus, have innocuous and 
pleasant things to sing, none of which is 
striking though all add something to the 
general agreeable nature of proceed- 
ings. 

The revival is in all respects the most 
interesting of the things this spring 
season has brought forth, or that of last 
year, either, for that matter 


Chamlee Highly Effective 


It would be difficult to imagine 
more perfect performance than that 
given by Mr. Chamlee. De Luca was 
so very good in the role, that prophecy 
was to the effect that the impression 
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Left, 


de Gueldre 
verwhelm anything 


that anybody else could do. It was not 
$ Mr. Chamlee mv ested the role with 

curious. boyish charm that De Luca, 
wit his artistry, failed to bring to 


so gave evidence, more than 
reful musicianship 


through the manner in which he made 


ss ca 


his gestures follow the musical line 
‘ocally, he was entirely satisfactory. 
Miss McCord seems good and prom- 
sing material. She is slim and good to 
look upom and the voice, pleasant in 
uality. is one of adequate size and well 
i . fect! : ically 
f not perfectly produced. Dramatically, 


she has much to learn. Her costumes 
i | particularly, suggested 
-aeue rather than the Orient 


WAROUF—Opera im four acts and five 
Music by Henri Rabaud; book 
be Loctem Nepoty, im an English ver- 

om te Madeleime Marshall and George 
und One 


Scemes 
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Mario Chamlee 
Nancy McCord 
Thelma Votipka 
Louis D’Angelo 
Norman Cordon 

Daniel Harris 
, George Rasely 
John Gurney 
George Rasely 
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A Glimpse of Act Il in 
the Metropolitan's Revival 
of ‘Marouf' 


Mario 


Right, Chamlee and Nancy 





John Gurney 
Robert Nicholson 
Ludovico Oliviero 
Nicholas Massue 
Nicholas Massue 
Ludovico Oliviero 

Enrico Manghi 
Amarieo Mazzanti 
filfred Pelletier 





Balanchine 


George 
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Désiré Defrére : 


Chamlee as 
Marouf 


McCord 


or the Thousand- 
and-One Nights, 
but she has per- 
sonality and un- 
der deft and in- 
terested direction 
may easily de- 
velop into some- 
thing to reckon 


with. 
The numerous minor roles were 
capably filled for the most part. Miss 


Votipka, who has proved a valuable 
comprimaria for the last two seasons, 
was hardly well cast as Fatimah, the 
shrewish wife, as the role needs a 
heavier voice. Messrs. D’Angelo, Cor- 
don and Harris were good and Mr. 
Rasely did with distinction his small bit 
of the Fellah who turned into the 
Genius of the Ring. 


Excellent Ballet Divertissement 


The ballet was one of the best things 
the American Ballet has contributed 
during its period of tenure. Given over 
entirely to the feminine personnel with 
the exception of one comic male dancer 
who wielded a whip and did some in- 
tentionally awkward leapings, the pos- 
ings and movements were Oriental to 
a degree that shows how far audiences 
have come since the more restrained 
days of the original production here ! 
It was done in a gay, charming manner 
that might have, probably would have, 
caused a raised eyebrow or two then 
but now was merely a graceful bit of 
local color. 


ane % 


ive” 
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Scene photos by N. Y. Times Studio 


Scenically, the production was ade- 
quate but no more. The lighting was 
poor and one missed the interesting ef- 
fect of the coming of daylight at the 
beginning of the second scene, so telling 
before. The finding of the gold and the 
children running off the stage with what 
looked like large loaves of bread, added 
nothing. It was clumsy and ineffective, 
and the silhouette of the caravan in the 
distance, touched the rim of the ridicu- 
lous. Mr. Pelletier kept the orchestra 
well together though an _ occasional 
speeding up in tempo would have added 
to the effect. . 

The English version of the libretto, 
as far as it could be understood, seemed 
as good as the usual translated libretto 
It was a vast improvement over that of 
‘The Bartered Bride’ of last season. 
Mr. Chamlee’s diction was the best, but 
for the most part, only a few detached 
phrases were comprehensible on the 
part of any of the cast. 

HAUGHTON 


JoHN ALAN 





(Other Opera Reviews on page 21) 
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DEATH TAKES TWO CELEBRATED CRITICS 


W. J. Henderson 


W. J. Giendersom, for thirty-five years 
music critic of the New York Sian, and 
before tiutt fier Giteem years om the staff 
of the New Work Vines, died from a pistol 
shot ¢heouwth the moutih im the library of 
his apartment em te morning of June 5. 
Hearing the sitet, iis wife and a male 
nurse tan tt te cemm andi found him col- 
lapsed iim a chair before his desk with an 
old thiny-~egit calilire army pistol which 
he thadl cerned witem a [feutenant of the 
Navel Miilttm im the Spanish American 
War, clasnedi im his right hand Mr. Hen- 
derson Gicdl hefere the arrival of a doctor 
and this diatth was listed) by the medical 
exuniiner as “xgpanentii~y 2 suicide.” 

in this cigity-second! year, be had been 
i! for sevenall montiis;, influenza having 
resultet It b BrVvene "282 rt nerve ex- 
haustion, andi lhe lad! had! the services of a 
male muse for sume time: Im spite of his 
iliness ths omindl hadi remained perfectly 
dlenr amiél am article iy him appeared in 
The Sun on Apmil | Before him on his 
dedk att the ome of tis death was an 
unfiniwdhe?d anttuiie em Josef Hofmann. 


Burm im Newark, N. J 
Vir. Hientixsxen was borm im Newark, 
WN. J.. Der. 4 ISS. His father was a 


thestrical manager and! am early producer 
ot Gilbert ami Suilivam operas in this 


country His motlter;, wim had been an 
BCtress, BGR Gane on music at an 
eathy eee. ie attendied! the Freehold In- 
Stitute att Poesitolli], W |... and) while there 


hadl ths first mewspaper 

reporter on Tie MWonmeutli Democrat. He 
later = eritered graduating in 
1876, anil dumng ths vacations worked as a 
reporter on Tie Leng Brancitn Daly News. 
In [SRS ie vo Waster of Arts 
Princetom, and) im 1922, the 


Cte Gi Lit 


=sperience as a 


Pinncetom, 


wert i 





depree tron 
nonorars u 
On gratiumitng thom Princeton, Mr. Hen- 
derson jomed tte staff of the New York 
Tribune 2s 2» cui reperter. Later, he was 
for 2 tbr memod|, business manager of 


the Staniinri?] Theatre, and om the staff of 


the mow @ieienect Financial and Mining 
N ews ln DER, he joined! The Times as 
a reporter. His first musical) assignment 


mmuent i the Liederkranz 
Saciets He successfully 
that ie was sett more trequentiy to con 
certs amil eperm and! im 1887 was made 
mmsic crit 

When, im D2, Tlie Times was thrown 
ito wecomendhm, Wr Henderson, along 
with many otter memiers the staff was 
piven six omontits without pay. He 
soon Gilituinel a pesitiom with the New 
York Mornma Jauwnail and im a few months 
time wes mutt um charge of the editorial 
page. ie was &® successful! that when in- 
vite ‘hy the sew management of The 
Times tt nettummn t> lis elif position, the 
management ef Tle Journal offered him 
a conmsitieraiiiy larger salary to remain with 
that mae He esplkined, however, that 
must was fhm pmncpall interest and re- 


there was 2 


mmMened this so 


‘Tpume 


turned tr Te max where he remained 
until T9D2, witem tte joined the staff of 
The Som, tuitting the pesitiom of music 


critic anttil this dikatt, » 1904 he married 
hil WVaill 


Wourte Sem Stories 
He woot arveral! beeks om subjects un 


mnectted) with music, sucth as his ‘Elements 
mn Wevenites wihcith was sm good that it 


Wes med for wears as a text-book in naval 
trainme athewiks His experience as a boy, 
sailime on tte Slimewsbury River gave 
him aim wtitmestt um nautical) matters which 


he otttummd) tinewgeut his life He was 
a hevtterentt im the Stats Naval Militia and 
when the Spamsih War broke out, he in- 
terrupted] he journalistic activities to be- 
come Gommuniier of the first detachment 
f mumvel) onilitm at the League Island Navy 
Yari on tte I 
Philatiehihm 

aD winite sem stemes for boys, not- 
abl ffirett witih tie Plag,” “The Last 


Oruise of tthe Wiciaswit” and! ‘Sea Yarns for 


rr al 
o 


ver opposite 


A Letter from W. J. Henderson to Richard Aldrich 


Dear Richard: 


I thank you most sincerely for your letter. 


New York, Jan. 30, 1936. 


I have written an article for 


Mustcat AMERICA on music, the essentially romantic art, and the folly of try- 


ing to compose by creed. 


It is on the lines you wish. 


I'll confide to you that 


[ feel it my sacred duty in these, my closing years, to stand up for the spiritual 
quality of music, its soul, its imagination, its poignant emotion. That means 
I am bound to oppose all this formation of methods first and writing according 
to them afterward. Even Wagner discovered his new paths before he tried 
to sell maps of them to the world. Chopin and Mozart just wrote as their 


spirits compelled them to. 
sensationalism. 
That’s enough. 


and published a book of verse, 
‘Pipes and Timbrels’. 

From 1907 onward, his writings were 
almost entirely devoted to musical subjects. 
In 1901 he wrote for Walter Damrosch a 
libretto, based upon Rostand’s play, 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac’, and the opera was 
produced at the Metropolitan in 1913. He 
also translated the libretto of Lecocq’s 
operetta, ‘Le Petit Duc’. 

‘How Music Developed’, a vivid and in- 
teresting work, was written in 1898, and 
“What Is Good Music’ in the same year. 
“The Orchestra and Orchestral Music’ ap- 
peared the following year; ‘Richard Wag- 
ner, His Life and Dramas’ in 1901, ‘Mod- 
ern Musical Drift’ in 1904. ‘The Art of 
the Singer’, a highly informative work on 
the technique of singing and based, to a 
certain extent on the art of Jean de 
Reszke, 1906; ‘Some Forerunners oi Italian 
Opera’ in 1911; ‘The Early History of 
Singing’, 1921, and his psychological novel, 
‘The Soul of a Tenor’ in 1912. 

Mr. Henderson had continued the study 
of piano, begun with his mother, with Carl 
Langlotz, and had studied singing with 
[orriani. He aided a number of promi- 
nent singers and his advice was sought by 
persons desiring an unprejudiced opinion 
on their vocal ability. From 1892 to 1894 
he was associate editor of the ‘Standard 
Dictionary’ and since 1904 lecturer at the 
Institute of Musical Art, now a part of the 
fuilliard School of Music. 


. , 
Boys n 


I’m fighting materialism and its close associate, 


I hope to be out next week, and to see you before long. 


W.J. HENDERSON. 


He was a fellow of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters, and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters. He also 
belonged to the Princeton and Town Hall 
Clubs of New York, the Silurians, an or- 
ganization of veteran newspaper men, the 
Veterans’ Association, New York Naval 
Militia, and the Authors Club of London. 

Always a witty conversationalist, and 
able to turn apt phrases, Mr. Henderson 
designated the Metropolitan, in the 
‘nineties when ‘Faust’ was given an un- 
usually large number of times, “The 
Faustspeilhaus’. To him goes the credit for 
the term ‘gerryflappers’ to designate the 
bevy of young girls who made a cult of 
Geraldine Farrar during her years at the 
Metropolitan. When Marion Talley made 
her debut there with many Kansas City 
residents present for the event, Mr. 
Henderson wrote that she was a “chamber 
of commerce soprano with a phonograph 
voice.” Of Melanie Kurt’s performance 
in Gluck’s ‘Iphigenie in Aulis’ he said, 
“she seemed a fit subject for the sacrifice.” 

Private funeral services were held on the 
afternoon of June 8, at the Cypress Hills 
Abbey, Queens, attended only by members 
of his family, his musical colleagues on the 
various New York newspapers and a few 
musical friends. Among the latter were 


Josef Hofmann and Alexander Siloti. The 
Episcopal burial service was read by the 
Rev. George T. Gruman, rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. 





Bachrach 


Henderson—A Recent Portrait 


Richard Aldrich 


Rome, June 2.—Richard Aldrich, musi 
critic emeritus of the New York Tomes, 
died this morning at the Villa Aurelia, the 
home ‘of his brother, Chester, Director of 
the American Academy in Rome. Deatt 
was caused by a cerebral hemorrhage. Mr 
Aldrich, intending to spend the summer 
in Italy, had come to Rome a fortnight 
before his death. He was stricken on Sat- 
urday and died without regaining con- 
sciousness. Simple funeral services will be 
held here and the body will be taken back 
to the United States for burial 





Richard Aldrich, whose period of ac- 
tivity as music critic of The Tames ex- 
tended from 1902 to 1924, was born @ 
Providence, R. I., July 31, 1863. He was 
educated at the Providence High Schoo 
Harvard University 


and at where ‘he 





New York Times Studic 
Richard Aldrich 


studied music under J. K. Paine. He later 
continued his musical studies in Ger 
many. 

Shortly after graduation from Harvar¢ 
in 1885, he became associated with ‘the 
Providence Journal as reporter, drama ant 
music critic and editorial writer. In 1889 
he resigned to become private secretary 
to U. S. Senator Nathan F. Nixon o 
Rhode Island. During his following tw 
years in Washington, he also acted a: 
music critic of the Evening Star 

In 1891, he joined the staff of the Ne 
York Tribune, acting as assistant musi 
critic to the late Henry E. Krehbiel, anc 
retained this position until 1902 when ‘he 
joined the staff of The Times. In 190 
he married Margaret Livingston Chaniler 
a great-grand-daughter of the first Joh 
Jacob Astor. They had two children, Rich 
ard Chanler Aldrich, who is now on his 
way to Italy, and Mrs. Christopher T. E 
Rand, both of New York 

Except for the period from February 
1918, to May, 1919, when he was a cap 
tain in the Intelligence Division of ‘the 
United States Army, he was head of the 
music department of The Times until his 
retirement. 

In 1924, he served as guest critic of the 
London Times, exchanging plaees with H 
C. Colles, critic of the London paper 

Mr. Aldrich was one of five perso 
named as an advisory committee of ‘the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation to assist 
the administration of the fund left by Am 
gustus D. Juilliard for the advancement of 
music in the United States. The entir 
group resigned, however, in December 
1925, saying that their advice had beer 
ignored and that they could not accept 
public responsibility for policies vel 
which they had no control 

After his retirement from active ser 
vice as music critic of The Times ané 

(Continued on page 32) 
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British Coronation Celebrated with 


Old and New Works by English 
Cempesers Dominate Abbey 
Serviee—An Inspired ‘Te 
‘Deum’ by Vaughan Williams 
—Brilliant Season at Covent 
Garden 


By Basm MArne 
LONDON, June 5. 
pans of place im this article prop- 
exly belomgs to the music of the 
Coronation Service. [ am im the happy 


und privileged position of being able 


> wiite of its effect, not as transmitted 
bw waxdiia,, but im Westminster Abbey it- 
sel. ‘Tie reader will surely understand 
iat I am mot stressing this point in 
uuy crowing mood, but because, after 
wll, radii cam give only a second-hand 


moressiom of such am outstanding cere- 
mommy 2s the coronation. 
Tic choite of music was made by 


Dr. Exuest Bullock, organist of West- 


minster Abbey and Sir Walford Davies, 
Waster of the King’s Musick, in con- 
sullattiom with other musicians. They 
lifficult task extremely well. 
Tine music included mew works and old, 
i eacin item was selected as a fitting 
t 1 the amcient rite. One 
ine emcouraging things to note was 
dratt Tudor music was given its right- 
fail place im our national heritage, and 
this, imcidentally, was a tribute to our 
uiivamcement im musical scholarship. 
» liturgical changes in the 
service itseli, mamely, the removal of 
from its traditional place, 


thd near 





* tite ree 





ine o£ the sermon and the 
dhumwe im form of the ‘King’s Oath’, 
uly the first bore amy relation to the 


musi. The “Litamy’ which was sung 
ore tine Altar amd im procession be- 
ore tihe arvivall of the King and Queen, 
[allis’s setting as on for- 
met Occasions. 


im the actual service, the first music 


Ma SE 


be heard was Parry’s anthem, ‘l 
Vas Glad Them, after the ‘Recogni- 
com” amdi the “Oath,” Bairstow’s ‘Introit’ 
was sume at the beginming of the ‘Com- 
numium service. The ‘Credo’ was to 


music, and how fitting 


Wiliim® byrd S 


that these words should have been sung 
> tthe music of ome of our greatest 
masters! Of all the music sung during 
tne service, this came nearest to match- 


me the balamced grace and strength of 
imter1or The ceremony 
Corottatiom followed the ‘Credo,’ 
b time with the ‘Administration of 
dhe Outin” and ending with the ‘Homage’. 
called im to enhance two 
dese ceremonies including “The An- 
Putting on of the 
The first brought in the tra- 
iitionall simginmg of Handel’s ‘Zadok the 
for the second Sir Walford 
Diuwies iad! writtem a characteristic set- 


the Abiey's 


SL Nas 


muintime” and “The 


rs i 


me of the ‘Comfortare.” (This is an 
extemsiom of the Archbishop’s words 
uiter be bas placed the crown on the 
Kime’s head, amd was revived for the 
Coronation of King Edward the Sev- 
satin after falling out of use since the 


me seventeenth century. ) 


% Happy Innovation 


During the “Act of Homage’ there 
“2S am inmovation, and a very happy 
mz Formerly a large-scale anthem 


This time, four 
t1s,, representing var1ous phases 
melisih church music, were sung. 
were admirably chosen as regards 
nomirastt of One of them was 
Purcell’: eight-part “Hear My Prayer’, 
und some of us could have 
wished: that this composer had been 


“as sumg at this pot. 
style. 


though 
“~ 


. 
asa 
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Tibbett Makes 


LONDON, June 5. 
HE Coronation season of Grand 
Opera at the Covent Garden which 
opened with Verdi’s ‘Otello’, conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beacham and with 
Giovanni Martinelli in the title role, has 
brought us some happy experiences. One 
of the happiest for me, has been to hear 
an operatic tenor who is also a true 
musician. I am thinking of Martinelli, 
whose phrasing of the tenor music in 
‘Otello’ ‘Turandot’, and ‘Aida’ (the last 
was chosen for Coronation Night), has 
been a delight. We have also had a very 
good production of ‘Parsifal’ under 
Fritz Reiner, in which Kerstin Thor- 
borg’s Kundry was outstanding. As a 
Wagner singer, and more particularly, 
as a Wagner actress, Thorborg seems 
to be in a position from which she might 
conceivably steal Flagstad’s thunder. 
Lawrence Tibbett’s success in “Tosca’ 
on May 14 was complete and memorable. 
His gramophone records had prepared 
us for a fine voice, but even so, many 
were taken by surprise. 
Another individual success was that 


represented by a larger work and so 
been placed on a pinnacle opposite to 
Byrd to emphasize his place in the his- 
tory of English music, we could none- 
theless be glad that this example of his 
music was heard in the Abbey which 
he served. Another musician of the 
Abbey, Orlando Gibbons, was to have 
been represented in this group of an- 
thems, but his work was omitted through 
pressure of time. 

After the coronation of the Queen, 
the ‘Communion’ service was resumed. 
Once again William Byrd was made to 
stand out by tke choice of his five- 
part ‘Sanctus’. This was an adapta- 
tion of the English words to his ‘Sanc- 
tus’ in his Latin Mass for five voices. 
So, with the singing of this and of the 
‘Credo’ from his English service, Byrd’s 
position at one of the turning points of 





Giovanni Martinelli as Otello 


His 


of Germaine Lubin as Ariane in Du- 
kas’s slightly faded, but still evocative 
score, and in the title-role of Gluck’s 
‘Alceste’. For these two operas the 
entire company of the Grand Opera and 
the Opéra Comique of Paris was en- 
gaged, and the productions were in the 
hands of M. Rouché. (The same com- 
pany and producer were responsible for 
‘Pélleas et Mélisande’, which was added 
to the repertory on May 25.) 

The performances of ‘The Ring’ have 
been conducted by Furtwangler and the 
cast for the first cycle was almost the 
same as that of the last Bayreuth fes- 
tival. 

Altogether these productions have 
marked the season as one to be remem- 
bered for itself and not merely for the 
co-incidence of the Coronation year. 
There have been the usual teacup 
storms (without which Covent Garden 
would not be Covent Garden), but at 
the time of writing these have been in- 
cidental. Of this season we shall be able 
to say: the opera was the thing. B. M. 


London 


English Church history was illustrated. 

kor the ‘Gloria,’ the fine music which 
Sir Charles Stanford wrote for King 
George the Fiith’s Coronation was sung 
again. ‘Lhough it be not entirely tree 
trom secularity in its style, it is none- 
theless an inspired setting. Aiter the 
Blessing’ came Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Te Deum’, which, though new music, 
is linked with tradition by means ot 
the themes on which it is based. One 
could not help remarking the contrast 
afforded by these two hymns of praise, 
Stanford’s ‘Gloria’ and Williams’s ‘Te 
Deum’, a contrast which illustrated the 
enormous development English music 
has undergone during the few years 
that separate the generations of the two 
composers. Where Stanford makes full 
use of the harmonic resources, which 
were the heritage of the late Victorian 
and Edwardian eras, Vaughan Williams 
prunes the harmonic tree and returns 
to a simple, more austere manner, which 
is immediately apparent in the opening 
trumpet call and in the interval of the 


teeenencanen Prneneansesceenenner 


Debut 


~ 


Musie 


as 


Scarpia 





a. : 
Carlo Kdwards 


Lawrence Tibbett as Scarpia 


fourth which marks the opening choral 
phrase. 

Before the service ended, a fanfare 
was sounded and then a simple arrange- 
ment of the National Anthem was 
“sung and played with full power by 
all assembled.” So was the injunction 
in the service book worded, and so, in 
fact, was it carried out. 

The part that specially written music 
must play in a Coronation Service is 
more easy to define than carry out. 
Clearly it must balance the solemnity, 
and joy of the occasion, but in doing 
that it must strike a mean between 
excessive personal emotion and rigid, 
cold officialism. The composer of such 
music, that is to say, must have sub- 
merged his own in the general joy, and 
without losing individuality, must have 
expressed that general emotion with 
simple and direct eloquence. Of the 
music sung at this Coronation, the 
‘Te Deum’ of Vaughan Williams was 
proof that specially written music need 
not be uninspired. 


Berlin Tries Long Distance Opera Conducting 





By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
BERLIN, June 1. 
HE State Academy of Music in 
Berlin has recently been conducting 
some interesting experiments with 
long distance opera conducting ac- 
cording to the principles and methods 
devised by Dr. Erich Fischer of Zu- 
rich. Although the results were not 
wholly satisfactory from a_ technical 
standpoint, the procedure undoubtedly 
presents great possibilities in connec- 
tion with small traveling opera reper- 
toire companies. 

The technical lay-out is somewhat as 
follows: an opera is performed in a the- 
atre in the usual way. Instead of an 
orchestra, a number of loud speakers 
are placed on or near the stage. The 
orchestra itself can be several miles 
away from the theatre. Two telephone 
lines run from the stage to the orches- 
tra. One serves for transmitting the 
stage performance to the orchestra, 
each member of which is equipped with 
an ear phone. The second line runs 
from the orchestra to the theatre where 


it is connected with the loud speakers. 
A second conductor directs the singers 
and regulates the strength of the or- 
chestral tone by ordinary technical 
methods. 

The system was first tested in the 
Civic Theatre in Harburg-Wilhelms- 
burg, but the present experiments have 
been much more comprehensive and 
have had extensive backing from vari- 
ous departments of the Government 
The German Landesbuehne, one of the 
subsidized traveling companies, gave 
one act of ‘The Barber of Seville’ in 
the hall of the State Academy of Music, 
accompanied as usual by the orchestra 
The orchestra then retired to another 
room at the far end of the building, but 
was actually 300 miles away since tele- 
phone lines had been run from the main 
hall of the Academy at Dresden and 
from there to the orchestra in Berlin 
The tone quality was a little rough and 
synchronization left much to be desired 
but it is hoped that further experiment- 
ation will eliminate these shortcomings 
When perfected, the system will be a 
great boon to the repertoire companies. 
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MOZART FESTIVAL PLANNED FOR 


William Matheus Sullivan Now 
Bringing to Fruition His Pro- 
ject for Summer Seasons of 
Mozart Operas on His Ridge- 
field Estate 


N view of the immense interest in op- 

eratic festivals evinced by American 
visitors to Europe, an interest not in- 
variably justified by the artistic merits 
of the productions offered, it has more 
than once seemed strange that something 
of the kind was not done in the United 
States. After all, there must be some 
music lovers left in the country after 
the exodus to Europe has taken place, 
also some singers. 

But, how to begin, and where? The 
late Lillian Nordica was deeply in- 
terested in creating an American Bay- 
reuth at Stony Point on the Hudson, but 
the plan came to nothing. A similar 
scheme was started by Max Rabinoff, 
and an administration building erected 
but nothing more happened. One grew 
discouraged. 

Now, however, the problem is being 
attacked from another angle. William 
Matheus Sullivan, New York lawyer 
who has handled legal affairs for most of 
the great operatic artists here for sev- 
eral decades, is starting a Mozart the- 
atre which, in time, may solve the sum- 
mer operatic festival problem on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

To Begin in a Small Way 


“IT am beginning in what might be 
called a small way,” said Mr. Sullivan, 
“that is, the performances will, at first, 
be by invitation only. If we succeed in 
creating the atmosphere we want and if 
the artistic level is as high as we shall 
endeavor to make it, then, another year, 
the performances may be oper to the 
public. 

“Already we have started on the the- 
atre and though details of the company, 
singing personnel, size of orchestra, 
repertoire and even the dates, are not yet 
definitely decided, we know where we 
are going. 

“The ‘theatre’ was once a large car- 


MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1937 


riage house on my place at Ridgefield, 
Conn. It had already been transformed 
into a large living room and if you saw 
it now, you would think that it was 
merely a living room in a large Eng- 
lish country house. It will-seat at least 
four hundred. There is a small but per- 
fectly adequate stage, thirty feet wide, 
at one end. 

“There will be 400 comfortable chairs 
not set in rows but placed informally 





William Matheus Sullivan, New York Lawyer, 
Who Plans Festival 


so that spectators may sit where they 
choose. Dressing rooms are being built 
at the sides and there will be others 
added underneath when the occasion 
calls. 

“T want to say that I am having the 
absolutely invaluable advice and assist- 
ance of Geraldine Farrar and if we suc- 
ceed, much of the credit will be due 
to her. Miss Farrar’s home is the next 
place but one to mine. As it is hardly 
necessary to state, she has the true 
Mozartian tradition transmitted to her 
by Lilli Lehmann who was her teach- 
er and with whom she appeared in Mo- 


CONNECTICUT 





A View of the Carriage House Which Is Being Reconstructed into a Theatre om Mr. Sullivan's 
Ridgefield Estate 


zart operas at the Salzburg festivals 
which were founded by Mme. Lehmann. 
Not only has Miss Farrar this valuable 
mine of information, so hard to find 
anywhere, now, but her years of un- 
questioned rank as one of the world’s 
greatest operatic artists puts at our dis- 
posal all manner of technical informa- 
tion with regard to settings, costume, 
lighting and so on, that no money could 
buy anywhere. 

“For instance, take the question of the 
placing of the orchestra. It was sug- 
gested to me to have an orchestra pit 
made in front of the stage which could 
be raised to the floor level when the 
theatre was not being used as a theatre. 
Miss Farrar vetoed the idea at once. 
‘The orchestra,’ she declared, ‘should be 
off at one side as in Mozart’s time’. And 
that is the way it will be. Also, we are 
positively not going to attempt any large 
symphonic body, only the few instru- 
ments such as Mozart used. 

“The matter of repertoire is not yet 
determined upon, as I said. We want 
to begin simply and with some of the 
earlier works, possibly ‘Bastien and 
Bastienne’ and “The Impresario’, though 
the latter is not, chronologically speak- 


FOURTH ANNUAL OPERA FESTIVAL BEGINS AT GLYNDEBOURNE 


Mozart Season Opens with Per- 
formance of ‘Don Giovanni’ 
—Busch Conducts 


Lonpon, May 30.—The 1937 Glynde- 
bourne Opera Mozart festival began 
with ‘Don Giovanni’ sung in Italian, on 
May 19. Fritz Busch, who shares art- 
istic direction with Carl Ebert, con- 
ducted. The opera house has _ been 
changed in many respects, and all for 
the better, under the guidance of John 
Christie. Walls of the theatre have been 
moved back to provide for additional 
stalls, a gallery has been added, and 
lighting projectors have been set in the 
ceiling. The acoustics remain superb. 

John Brownlee sang the role of the 
Don, Salvatore Baccaloni, Leporello; 
Ina Souez, Donna Anna; Luise Hellets- 
gruber, Donna Elvira; Roy Henderson, 
Masetto; Marita Farell, Zerlina; Dino 
Borgioli, Don Ottavio, and Norman 
Walker, the Commendatore. 

‘Die Zauberfléte’, performed in Ger- 
man, on May 21, was the second offer- 
ing. Aulikki Rautawaara was heard as 
Pamina, Thorkild Noval sang Tamino, 
David Franklin, Sarastro; Mr. Hen- 
derson, Papageno; Sinaida Lissitsch- 
kina, the Queen of the Night; Irene 
Eisinger, Papagena. Mr. Walker and 





A Glimpse of the Mozart Festival Theatre at Glyndebourne 


Mr. Ebert were the speakers in the first 
and second acts, and Ernest Frank, the 
Monostatos. 

The festival, which is now in its 
fourth season, will continue until July 
3. The remaining works to be given 


include ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ and ‘Cosi 
Fan Tutte’ in Italian, and ‘Die Entfiihr- 
ing aus dem Serail’ in German. Ex- 
tending over a period of seven weeks, 
the operas are given in a like number 
of cycles. 


ing, ‘early’ Mozart. Whether we shall 
confine ourselves exclusively to Mozart 
or not, I do not know. There are enough 
Mozart works to occupy us for some 
time, simple ones before we even con- 
sider ‘Don Giovanni’, “The Magic 
Flute’ and “The Marriage of Figaro’. 
I think we shall use English transla- 
tions. 

“With regard to singers, I am grati- 
fied by the fact that several of the most 
prominent artists now before the pub- 
lic but whose names I must not dis- 
close have signified their willingness to 
take part. I anxious, however, to 
give opportunities to young artists and 
am already hearing singers. I have had 
more than 4,000 letters about the 
scheme Some, of course, are from 





singers who wish to be heard, quite 
a number are from conductors who 


would like to be engaged, but by far 
the greater number have come from 
musicians and music-lovers who mere- 
ft the idea and send 
think that looks as 
1 I may 


guest conductor. 


a Success. 
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his wife as a at 
Mozart peri ances 
among the most popul 


Europe and have necessitated the erec- 
tion of a large group of buildings to 
accommodate the performances, store 
rooms for scenery and costumes, a res- 
taurant, etc. Ridgefield is much near- 
er New York than Glyndebourne is to 
London, only fifty-two miles, so that 
is another advantage. If th 
succeeds, I shall build 


scheme 
larger audi- 
torium and equip it with every modern 
theatrical device. At present, however, 
simplicity is our watchword. “You don’t 
have to give Mozart elaborately!’ Miss 
Farrar said to me recently 

“Carrying out this idea, we shall have 
simple settings and costumes, but they 
will be designed so that they form a 
perfect artistic whole. I do not want 
prima-donnas to come in with costumes 
pt their own which are altogether out 
of our color scheme. We aim at be- 
ing accurate and beautiful and at the 
same time, simple. It is not impossible, 
by any means, but it will require a 
great deal of care and much oversee- 
ing ! 

“The first performances will be given 
this summer. That much is decided. I 
cannot announce dates as yet, but I am 
giving up all my time to the enterprise, 
and Time and results will decide the 


rest !” J. A. H. 























Dear Musical America: 
So, Billy Henderson and Dick Ald- 


rich are gone. What a foursome they 
made with Jim Huneker and “Papa” 
Krehbiel in days when the world was 
young—or at least only slightly middle- 


aged! I am not forgetting Henry T. 
Finck. But did he ever have a nick- 
name? I can’t recall anyone ever call- 


ing him Hank or Theophilus. I knew 
and admired them all, though I can’t say 
that | was universally beloved in the 
circle where Krehbiel was Jove. They 
were a tenacious as well as a remark- 
ably able group. With Henderson’s 
unparalleled period of service counted 
in, the average age of these men when 
they concluded their careers was 71, 
and their average length of labors as 
music critics was 43 years. These fig- 
ures would remain about the same if 
the two notable Boston critics com- 
monly associated with them, Philip Hale 
and Henry T. Parker, were included. 

Now that the last of the Old Guard 
has passed from the critical arena, there 
are things to ponder that transcend the 
personal, the sorrowful, the laudatory, 
the affectionate and the controversial. 
Let no one suppose that these men 
were not the objects of sharp and some- 
times bitter attack in their time, or, if 
we are to be honest about it, that the 
grave has covered every error in the 
view of some who were stung to the 
quick by what they wrote. Nor is it 
to be expected that the younger genera- 
tion will see eye to eye with the older 
and prefer the judgments of 1890 or 
1900 to those being formulated by quite 
other men in 1937, Be that as it may, a 
notable era in criticism has passed away. 
What of the era which is its successor? 
How will it compare with that which 
has gone into history? 

7 * * 

Partly as a listener, partly as a par- 
ticipant, I sat in on a discussion pertain- 
ing to this subject on the day when 
Henderson was being laid at rest in a 
crypt at Cypress Hills, utterly without 
ostentation or emotional oratory, as be- 
came the man. There were just three of 
us engaged in the talk. One was a lead- 
ing critic of our day. One was a veteran 
vocal teacher, who, because of a recent 
severe illness, is on the side-lines, as 
he calls it, reflecting upon, rather than 
actively pursuing the musical interests 
that had occupied his time through 
many years. The conversation began 
with remarks about singing. Hender- 
son, as you know, was something of a 
specialist on the voice as Krehbiel also 
had been, if perhaps to less degree. 
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“Now that Billy is gone”, the 
singing teacher asked, “what is go- 
ing to be the place of the vocal art 
in criticism? Are the younger men 
even curious about singing in the 
same way that Henderson and 
others of the old group were? This 
isn’t merely a question of whether 
they know as much—because they 
don’t. Do they even want to know 
as much?” 

Out of this came a debate as to 
whether singing, today, is quite such 
an all-important issue with critics as 
it was in older times. There were in- 
teresting observations about the rise 
of the orchestra; how the conductor 
now occupies the place that once was 
accorded to the tenor or the coloratura 
soprano. The opinion was ventured that 
in the days of the so-called Golden Age 
of opera in New York, a critic could 
build a reputation on what he wrote 
about the debuts of such singers as 
Sembrich, Nordica, Melba, Eames, the 
deReszkes, Plangon, and their ilk, 
whereas no critic was likely to acquire 
fame today in analyzing the vocal 
merits and demerits of new singers 
coming on the scene from year to year. 
Today, it is Toscanini, Stokowski, 
Koussevitzky and any one arriving to 
challenge their hegemony who supply 
the critic with his best material—grant- 
ing, of course, that the composer has 
some modest right to be considered 
along with his interpreters. 

* * * 


In some way, the conversation 
shifted from the question of critical 
equipment to standards of singing. The 
vocal teacher was inclined to dispute 
the notion that singing and singers had 
deteriorated since that so-called Golden 
Age. He inferred that too many old- 
timers, including the critics, were still 
listening with the ears of youth, so far 
as their evaluations of the older artists, 
were concerned, whereas they brought 
to the singers of today the much more 
exacting and far less impressionable 
aural organs of case-hardened veterans. 
It was the singing teacher’s contention 
that some or many of the artists of hal- 
lowed memory were not nearly such 
good vocalists as they are assumed to 
have been. In his own boyhood and 
young manhood, he said, he rebelled 
against things they did, only to permit 
himself to be convinced by what he 
read in the papers that the singing was 
better than he had thought it was. Later, 
when he was fully master of his own 
opinions and had tested them out in his 
profession, he became convinced that 
he had been right in his youthful objec- 
tions. There had been glaring faults in 
the singing of those artists who subse- 
quently were to be regarded as models 
for a backsliding new generation. 

Our friend, the singing teacher, was 
not permitted to make his point without 
contradiction. How could it be shown 
whether or not the older singers were 
better vocalists than artists of corre- 
sponding voice today? As the teacher 
had named one celebrated soprano, in 
particular, as much over-rated in her 
her time, it was suggested that her 
record of ‘Caro nome’ be played in con- 
junction with any recording of that aria 
today. A similar test for baritones 
was suggested—pit the ‘Eri tu’ of Scotti, 
Campanari, Battistini or some other of 
their era with any recording of the ‘Eri 
tu’ in this age—not, of course, for finish 
and fidelity in recording, but for funda- 
mental voice production. What would 
this tend to show? 

Just so much as touch upon the ends 
and means of singing, however, and 
there is no escaping some fundamental 
disagreement that is almost beyond get- 
ting around or over. Some refer- 


ence was made to the decline of the 
“instrumental” perfection of singing— 
whereby Mozart and Rossini were 
almost out of the question for our more 
declamatory singers, and an opera such 
as Rossini’s ‘Otello’ utterly impossible 
of production. This touched the singing 
teacher in a vital spot. He decried what 
he termed the “instrumental concep- 
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of musical drama, the singer’s problem 
became a more complicated one. Per- 
fection of the basic instrument was still 
to be desired (whether the term “in- 
strument” be the right one to use, or 
not), but a lifetime could scarcely be 
devoted to that as the sole, or even the 
dominating goal. The more serious and 
patient the vocal student in vocal funda- 
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“Moonlight Sonata” 


tion” of the voice. Therein lay the 
trouble with the old operas, the old 
teaching, the old singing. Singing, for 
him, had its fundamental in speech. 
Singing was speech amplified, sup- 
ported, controlled. And it was on this 
distinction between the voice as some- 
thing instrumental, and the voice that 
brought to musical purposes an exten- 
sion of speech, that he built his conten- 
tion that singing had gone forward, 
not back. 

There was discussion of the new im- 
portance of the word, of singing as an 
expressive medium for the projection 
of the text rather than merely an in- 
strumental beauty of sound. What then 
of the repeated phrases of old Italian, 
Mozartean and Handelian works in 
which the words could scarcely have 
the interest of the curve of phrase? 
The vocal teacher was apparently not 
greatly impressed with this issue and 
was inclined to take the position that 
if the singers of today could not do this 
type of thing satisfactorily, let them do 
something else. 

To think of discarding Mozart be- 
cause vocal art had “progressed” be- 
yond the point where singers need be 
expected to turn an instrumental type 
of phrase as well as their less “ad- 
vanced” forebears did, was something of 
a red rag to the other side of the dis 
cussion. After all, what is the music 
that is most worth having sung and 
sung well? 

oe ~ x 

But as is true of many discussions 
that move in circles, the three particip- 
ants found themselves finally less in dis- 
agreement than at times had seemed 
the case. Something like the same con- 
clusions were reached for both singing 
and criticisnt. The singer, today, is 
less a specialist than the older singer 
was, in that he must sing more different 
types of music. With the increased im- 
portance of the word and with the new 
concepts of the expressive mission of 
the voice that were partly the result of 
the ascendancy of the Wagnerian type 


mentals, the better his chances; but 
singing was no longer something ex- 
clusively of the type of production that 


served interpreters of Donizetti and 
Bellini. 
a - a 
What then of the critics? Theirs, 
too, was a more complicated sphere 


than it had been for their elders. There 
was little opportunity to be a specialist 
in singing, or any other one line of 
musical expression today. The critic 
was much more the general practitioner 
than the specialist. 

So, whether or not today’s critics 
have as many great singers to write 
about, as Henderson and Krehbiel had 
in the Golden Age, it may readily be true 
that they can spend less time in build- 
ing up their vocal armament. No one 
will doubt that orchestral standards are 
are higher today than in days when cer- 
tain estimable gentlemen who need not 
be named were New York’s rival con- 
ductors. And if it is true that the 
younger critics now put up with singing 
that would not have passed muster in 
Golden Age, I think we were agreed 
that they might have rebelled at the 
orchestral playing that their elders ac- 
cepted as the routine of their day. 

There were, of course, very good or- 
chestral performances in the old days, 
as there are very good singers now. But 
there has been a change of emphasis, 
either resulting from, or contributing 
to, a different norm of average. 

Where, then, did the three of us 
stand? I trust that the singing teacher 
was left with at least a faint glimmer 
of hope for the future of criticism and 
the critic with something of the kind 
for the future of singing. As for me, 
my business is not to settle disputes but 
provoke them, confesses your 


—— 
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Toscanini and Richard Strauss Revisit Vienna 


Noted Italian Consults Opera 


Officials on Staging of ‘Magic 
Flute’ at Salzburg and Con- 
ducts Philharmonic in Unex- 
pected Concert 


By Dr. PAuL STEFAN 
VIENNA, May 26. 


UITE unexpectedly last month 

musical Vienna was surprised by 

the news that Toscanini was 
coming to the Austrian capital in order 
to satisfy himself about the state of the 
work being done in preparation for the 
Salzburg ‘Zauberfléte’ (‘Magic Flute’). 
And this actually came to pass. Satur- 
day, April 17, he moved into his apart- 
ment in a Viennese hotel in the Ring- 
strasse all alone, even without his wife 
this time, who does not like to let him 
travel abroad unaccompanied. And on 
the same day he began consultations 
with the general manager of the opera, 
Dr. Kerber, and with the young stage- 
manager Dr. Herbert Graf, to whom 
Toscanini has entrusted the staging of 
the opera in Salzberg. For the follow- 
ing day, that is, Sunday, April 18, the 
State Opera had scheduled its ‘Magic 
Flute’, and the maestro had made known 
his intention of listening to the per- 
formance. One can imagine that this 
information caused a flurry of excite- 
ment in the State Opera. 


A Festive Performance 


The result was that the performance 
Sunday evening was not at all routine, 
but rather festive. The conductor, 
Krips, had rehearsed well, and the cast 
was the best that was to be had at the 
time: Jarmila Novotna as the Pamina, 
Helge Roswaenge, the Tamino. And 
afterwards it was decided to let these 
two artists sing the same roles in Salz- 
burg. Several other castings could also 
be settled this early in advance. Per- 
haps most interesting for the friends 
of Salzburg throughout the world is the 
fact that Toscanini is going to have the 
“three boys” of the ‘Magic Flute’ 
actually sung by boys, namely, by 
specially chosen soloists of the very well 
known Wiener Singerknaben (Vien- 
nese Boys’ Choir), young artists who 
are being instructed at the State 
Academy for Sacred Music by Professor 
Ferdinand Grossmann, the leader of the 
chorus of the State Opera. Professor 
Grossmann had made this proposal and 
had likewise immediately had it put to a 
practical test by his pupils. The maestro 
was well satisfied with the auditions and 
accepted Grossmann’s suggestion. 

At the Salzburg Festival boys have 
sung in the terzetto once before, with 
Schalk conducting. As far as one can 
recall, everything at that time was not 
as one might have wished. The sound 
of the boys’ voices introduces a peculiar 
nuance in the ensemble, with which we 
do not know whether Mozart would 
have agreed. How was it at the pre- 
miére, which was conducted by Mozart 
himself? The “three boys” do not ap- 
pear on the frequently reproduced pro- 
gram of the performance—but we know 
that at least two of the three were 
women’s voices, and we even know the 
names of the singers. On the other 
hand, it is true that the vocal parts of 
the “three boys” contrast too little with 
those of the “three ladies”, if women 
are cast in all six roles. It seems that 
this was the deciding factor with the 
maestro. 


r 
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It was a joyous surprise for Vienna 
when the papers were able to report 
the very morning after this performance 
of the ‘Magic Flute’, that Toscanini was 
prolonging his stay in Vienna a full 
week in order to conduct a Philhar- 
monic concert which had been hastily 
arranged. 

The concert on the Sunday after the 
‘Magic Flute’, with a public dress- 
rehearsal the day before, naturally 
spelled a special festival for Viennese 
music. Perhaps the program, which the 
maestro finally selected—another had 
been announced at first—was not very 
“original”; it contained symphonies by 
Beethoven and Haydn, an overture by 
Rossini (‘Italian in Algiers’), and 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Death and Transfig- 
uration’. But the Beethoven symphony 
was the ‘Pastoral’, a dream of tender. 
ness, reverie and cheerfulness when 
performed thus with such inconceivable 
musical success, and the Haydn work, 
the Fourth of the London symphonies, 
and likewise the Ninety-Eighth of those 
printed (the B Flat Major), had not 
been played in Vienna for decades, so 
that it reached the ears of most of the 
audience as something new. 

The Subtlety of Toscanini 

Again and again Toscanini over- 
powers the listener with the subtlety of 
his interpretation of the score, which 
finds not only everything that is present 
in the way of signs, but even that which 
was hidden behind these signs in the 
way of intentions and thoughts of the 
composer. His second artistic medium 
which is his alone—or rather the sec- 
ond of those which immediately come to 
our attention—is the tremendous brio 
which he unfolds, the consistency in 
tempo, which alone suffices to guaran- 
tee the most unheard of climaxes, and 
his passionate absorption in the melos, 
in the rhythmics of the work. Such in- 
tensity bewitches the work of art with- 
out encroaching upon its essential na- 
ture—and bewitches the listener. With 
difficulty does he find his way back 
into the every day of even the field of 
music. 

The maestro goes to Salzburg the 
middle of July and to Paris in the fall, 
where he will conduct performances of 
‘Pelléas and Mélisande’. There will pre- 
sumably be a little time then for Vienna. 
Afterwards he wants to go to Palestine 
and at the beginning of the new calendar 
year to New York. 

Contrary to many phophecies Richard 


rennet 


Strauss came to Vienna on May 20, in 
spite of everything, and conducted a so- 
called monster-concert by the combined 
Philharmonic and Symphonic orches- 
tras. His position in Vienna is to a 
certain extent ambiguous. He was the 
director of the Vienna State Opera, a 
celebrated figure and one bound to 
Vienna as to Austria in general by 
special emotional ties. Then came the 
well known dissension with the Ger- 
many of today, in connection with 
which Richard Strauss avoided under- 
taking the role of mediator even in his 
own interests: at a critical moment in 
1934 he cancelled his participation in 
the Salzburg Festival, something which 
the Austrian Chancellor can not forgive 
him, even to this day. As often as 
there is talk of a new guest appearance 
of Strauss as conductor at the State 
Opera, something intervenes. 

The concert, however, found a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The master’s 
own ‘Alpine’ Symphony and Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth were performed. Probably 
only the ‘Alpine’ Symphony benefited, 
from an artistic point of view, by this 
huge assemblage of instruments. The 
concert was brought to a close with the 
‘Festival Prelude’ which Strauss com- 
posed in 1913 for the dedication of the 
Viennese Konzerthaus (Concert Hall), 
which had just been erected at that 
time. Today the Konzerthaus Society 
has made him an honorary member. 

A celebration of the Philharmonic was 
the concert at which Bruno Walter gave 
a magnificent performance of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony. Besides this he con- 
ducted Kurt Weill’s Symphony, which 
won recognition for its deep musician- 
ship, and Richard Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’. 


‘Oberon’ Revival a Great Success 


At the State Opera Bruno Walter 
conducted several fine evenings, once, 
too, the ‘Meistersinger’, a work which 
strangely enough he had never con- 
ducted in the thirty-six years since he 
was first called to Vienna. A magnifi- 
cent outcome, commensurate with the 
preparation, was the revival of ‘Oberon’. 
Like Mahler, Walter is particularly 
fond of the works of Weber, and no 
unpopularity can deter him from taking 
up “Euryanthe’ and ‘Oberon’ again and 
again, as the Salzburg Festivals have 
demonstrated. The Viennese revival 
also required a new stage setting since 
the work had not been given at the State 
Opera for forty-six years. Thus the 





German Composer Leads Com- 
bined Orchestras in a “Monster 
Concert”—‘Oberon’ Is Revived 
at State Opera Under Bruno 
Walter 


scene painter Kautskv, the head stage- 
manager Wallerstein, the ballet-mistress 
Margarethe Wallmann, worked har- 
moniously together. With the best of 
success: the staging and the choreogra- 
phy were especially successful. The or- 
chestra, too, played as magnificently as 
usual under Walter and of the soloists 
Helge Roswaenge as Hiion and Hilde 
Konetzni as Fatime, in particular, gave 
especially fine performances. Unfor- 
tunately circumstances connected with 
the putting on of opera in Vienna are 
such that the performance down to the 
present time, could only be given once 
in fourteen days: Bruno Walter had to 
go to Florence immediately afterwards 
to the Maggio Musicale and Roswaenge, 
too, will not meet with the conductor 
again in Vienna until the beginning of 
June. 

Immediately thereafter the State 
Opera will give the long postponed pre- 
miére of Respighi’s ‘Fiamma’. 


State Opera Stages a Novelty 


The Opera also presented a novelty, 
‘Die fremde Frau’ (‘The Strange 
Lady’) by Marco Frank, a Viennese 
musician, who had been heard once be 
fore at the State Opera. Frank’s book 
is Bisson’s ‘Femme X’ (‘Madame X’), 
a very successful boulevard-piece in its 
day, in which Sarah Bernhardt ap 
peared. There is thus much opportunity 
for histrionic accomplishments in the 
opera, and in an unusually exciting 
courtroom scene the music has to put 
up with a big pause in general. Frank 
is an accomplished and skilled musician, 
who understands his profession and 
knows how to achieve big effects. The 
State Opera’s presentation was worth 
seeing, as well as hearing; the cente1 
of attraction was Ella Flesch. 

There remain the Viennese opera 
houses to be reported upon. The Volk- 
soper brought its season to a close with 
a performance of ‘Mignon’, at which it 
was brought to our attention that this 
opera, so popular at one time, had not 
been given here for twelve years, so 
that younger critics had not heard the 
work at all. 

In the Little “Theatre for 49” Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s opera ‘Kaschtschej’, 
which both opera houses here had ig- 
nored completely until now, was given; 
with piano instead of orchestra, to be 
sure, and with large cuts, but, neverthe- 
less, given. 

Daisy Kurz-Halban, the daughter of 
Selma Kurz, made a guest appearance 
at the State Opera, once again with 
great success; she is to be engaged for 
the season after next. 





Webster Aitken Engaged to Play All the 
Schubert Piano Sonatas 


Webster Aitken, pianist, has heen en- 
gaged to play all the pianoforte sonatas 
of Schubert in four recitals next Janu- 
ary and February at the auditorium of 
the New School for Social Research. 
Mr. Aitken recently returned from an 
appearance with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic under Otto Klemperer. He 
will sail for Europe at the end of this 
month, not returning until he has ful- 
filled Autumn dates in the British Isles. 
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Giannini’s ‘Requiem’ in Premiere 
—Karl Krueger Conducts the 
Philharmonic — Hart House 
Quartet Is Well Received— 
Hans Heniot Returns 


By Dr. PAuL STEFAN 
VIENNA, June 5. 


ITH great suspense the premiére 

of Vittorio Giannini’s ‘Requiem’ 

was awaited in Vienna. The 
venerable Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
(Society of the Friends of Music), 
which is celebrating this year the 125th 
anniversary of its founding, and the 
Vienna radio arranged this perform- 
ance, which accordingly was also broad- 
cast. The performers were the glee club 
of the Society of the Friends of Music, 
an excellent chorus; a picked boys’ 
choir of the Wiener Sangerknaben 
(Viennese Boys’ Choir), which proved 
especially fine; the Viennese Symphony, 
and as soloists: Dusolina Giannini, the 
composer’s sister, Enid Szantho, the 
Italian tenor Aurelio Marcato, and the 
bass Herbert Alsen of the Vienna State 
Opera. The conductor was Oswald Ka- 
basta, who regularly conducts the joint 
concerts of the Society and the radio. 
All of them, as also the organist Franz 
Schiitz, did wonders at this perform- 
ance. 


Requiem Is Rich in Counterpoint 


Giannini’s Requiem naturally adheres 
exactly to the words of the liturgic text, 
which it divides into three parts: Re- 
quiem and Dies irae, Offertorium and 
Sanctus, Agnus and Libera. From the 
very beginning with the peculiar theme 
of the trumpets the character of the 
work is established. Giannini is master 
of a very distinctive invention and treat- 
ment of themes, which, with all its 
chromatic richness, gives heed, never- 
theless, to a strictly tonal basis. Work 
with the counterpoint is very rich, the 
composer likes to write in the style of 
fugues, and does it well. The structure 
of the work is strikingly oriented in the 
voices, which have, to be sure, very 
difficult, but never impossible tasks to 
perform, and to which time and again 
passages of genuine song are allotted. 
Splendid and very diversified is the 
choral movement, characteristic the in- 
strumentation, which in spite of the 
large orchestra never aims at covering 
up the soloists or even the chorus. 


The work lasts two and one-half 
hours, keeps up the interest, however, 
during the whole time, since it contrasts 
with particular skill in composition the 
separate movements with one another. 
Individual reminders of Wagner and 
Verdi are, to be sure, not to be mis- 
taken, the latter’s ‘Requiem’ obviously 
having served Giannini as a model; in 
the apotheosis of the Requiem the com- 
poser seems also to recall the close of 
the Eighth Symphony of Mahler. Yet 
all that cannot impair the distinctive 
physiognomy and the strong impression 
of the whole. 


Many Beautiful Passages 


Particularly beautiful passages are 
the ‘Recordare’ sung by the alto, the 
very tenderly instrumental Offertorium, 
and above all the boys’ chorus, which 
sings in antistrophe to the rest of the 
chorus in the Benedictus. With the 
Agnus Dei and its dramatic outbursts 
of the solo soprano, in which Dusolina 
Giannini could unstintingly give proof 
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Anton Fischer 


Karl Krueger Conducting a Rehearsal of the Vienna Philharmonic 





Vittorio Giannini, Whose ‘Requiem’ was 
Acclaimed in Vienna 


of her operatic skill, the music soars 
to unusual heights. Unusually effective, 
too, is the contrast between the humble 
petition of the ‘Lux aeterna’ and the 
powerful certainty of its granting, with 
which the work dies away in triumph. 

It was a triumph, too, for Vittorio 
Giannini as artist, who received the 
tumultous applause of a large audience, 
and surely also that of the many radio 
listeners. The critics’ attitude toward 
the work has been one of respectful 
approbation. 


Krueger and Magnani Appear 


There’s much of interest to report 
also concerning the visits of well known 
American artists, or of artists especially 
well known in America. Karl Krueger 
of Kansas City conducted the Philhar- 
monic, with which he had arranged a 
concert for the day on which Toscanini 
conducted; Krueger withdrew for that 
day and led the orchestra a week later 
He enjoyed an exceptional success 
which mounted from one number of the 
program to the next. His program com- 
prised Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian Sym- 


phony’, Ravel’s Second ‘Daphnis and 
Chloe’ Suite ; Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ Overture; Sibelius’s ‘Swan of 
Tuonela’; and Stravinsky’s ‘Oiseau de 
feu’. The audience gave Krueger posi- 
tive ovations. The 


congenial artist, 


Fausto Magnani, Who Conducted the 
Enlarged Vienna Symphony 


whose unbroken association with Vi- 
enna is highly thought of here, will 
stay in our city until the end of June. 

He has been re-engaged for next sea- 
son, and also was immediately engaged 
to conduct in Budapest. 

A great success was registered like- 
wise by the conductor Fausto Magnani, 
who led the augmented Symphony in 
a concert of his own and therewith in- 
troduced himself for the first time to a 
Viennese audience. Magnani is an as- 
sured wielder of the baton, a man who 
commands his scores by heart, but also 
carries them in his heart, and is able 
to convey this homogeneousness of the 
work and its interpreter to his audience 
He is most truly the conductor of a 
younger generation which has had its 
great models and is now endeavoring 
to emulate them in its own way. What 
mattered most was not so much that 
Magnani immediately won his listeners : 
his great achievement was to maintain 
this contact and to intensify it. He suc- 
ceeded. 

The program of the concert read: 
Haydn, Symphony in D (from the Lon- 
don symphonies); Debussy, ‘La Mer’; 
Tchaikovsky, ‘Symphonie Pathétique’, 
and Respighi, ‘Pini di Roma’. As one 
can see, a program of diversity and 
strong contrasts, which, to be sure, had 
to contend with the situation that most 
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Americans Are Acclaimed In Austrian Capital 


Fausto Magnani, in First Vienna 
Appearance, Leads Augment- 
ed Symphony — Bodanzky’s 
Sister, Pianist, Plays Rarely 
Heard Works 


of the works on it had been played fre- 
quently this season. But the promoters 


should have called this fact to Mag- 
nani’s attention. In itself the choice 
showed good taste and it indicated very 
clearly the range of a great talent. 

Magnani was at once re-engaged for 
next October. In the Autumn he is to 
conduct also in Budapest, Riga and 
Warsaw. 

In addition, Hans L. Heniot appeared 
again with the concert orchestra; Rich- 
ard Rawle-Wadleigh, the singer, proved 
to be a talented soloist. Kreisler gave 
his recital which had been postponed in 
January, thrilled his audience, and in- 
terested particularly with his arrange- 
ments of Schumann’s ‘Phantasie’ and 
Paganini’s Concerto. He was accom- 
panied by the Philharmonic Orchestra; 
Paul Breisach was the excellent conduc- 
tor of the evening. 


Hart House Quartet Wins Favor 


We heard Rachmaninoff and Brailow- 
sky, whose triumphs need no further 
comment. A newcomer for us, how- 
ever, was the Hart House Quartet, 
which performed two evenings in Vienna 
in the course of a European tour. The 
artists, whose discipline, technique and 
musicianship met with especial favor, 
played Mozart, Beethoven (Op. 132) 
and the second Rasumovsky Quartet), 
Schumann, and ‘Moods’ by H. Waldo 
Warner, English composer, a work new 
to Vienna. 

A big success, too, was won by Ida 
Reik-Badanzky, sister of Artur Bo- 
danzky, a quite exceptional pianist—one 
would like to characterize her as one 
playing in a trance. She had paired for 
the playing of sonatas with the excellent 
violinist, Adolf Rebner, who was Paul 
Hindemith’s teacher in Frankfort, and 
on two evenings these two gave mag- 
nificent performances of classical and 
modern works, among them, in particu- 
lar, the sonatas of Janacek, Pfitzner 
and Pizzetti, which are seldom heard 
here. 

Among lesser known compositions 
we heard for one entire evening songs 
of Theodor Streicher, an Austrian com- 
poser now more than sixty years of 
age, who received a State Prize a short 
time ago. The songs are characterized 
by great diversity, a most delicate sensi- 
tiveness for the poetic compositions, and 
are relatively easy to sing, without ever 
becoming insipid. They are herewith 
recommended to singers in all countries. 


Honolulu Symphony Gives Final 
Concert 


Hono.utu, May 30.—The Honolulu 
Symphony, Fritz Hart, conductor, gave 
its final concert of the season at the 
Princess Theatre when Peggy Center 
Anderson was soloist. Miss Anderson 
sang an aria from Mozart’s ‘Il re Pas- 
tore’. Charlotte Boerner, lyric soprano, 
gave a recital on May 18 at McKinley 
Auditorium. Verne Waldo Thompson 
was the accompanist. Clara Rabino- 
vitch, Roumanian pianist, was presented 
in recital on May 4 by the Artists Ser- 
vice Bureau in Dillingham Hall. 


V.W. T. 
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Anticipates Berea Bach Festival 
with Films, Exhibits and 
Musical Offerings 


CLEVELAND, June 10.—On May 16 
the Museum of Art gave a program to 
prepare music lovers for the coming 
Bach Festival at Berea, which is to be 
given on June 11 and 12, under Albert 
Riemenschneider. A film, made by Dr. 
Harold Gleason, of scenes connected 
with the life of Bach, an exhibition of 
a few first editions from Mr. Riemen- 
schneider’s priceless collection of Bach 
manuscripts, a group of chorales played 
by the brass choir under Cecil Munk, 
a feature of the festival, and a group 
of tenor solos by Joseph Koutsky with 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM IN NOVEL PROGRAM 


Arthur Quimby at the harpsichord, 
were features of interest. 

The Western Reserve University 
Choir gave its annual spring concert 
on May 23 under Maurice Goldman. 
Items of interest were ‘Frau Musica’ 
of Hindemith and ‘The Aged’ of Ko- 
daly. A string quartet assisted in the 
‘Elegie’ of Beethoven, and the orches- 
tra in selections by Brahms, Bach, and 
Haydn. 

The annual contemporary music pro- 
gram at the Institute of Music featured 
‘Two Sketches’ for string quartet by 
Carlton Cooley, principal viola of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, who leaves this 
month to take up his new duties at 
NBC. Mr. Cooley was assisted in the 
performance of his works by Josef 
Fuchs, Margaret Wright Randall, and 
Edward Buck. Loeffler’s ‘Song’ was 
given by Nevada van der Veer, con- 
tralto, with Mr. Cooley, viola, and Law- 
rence Stevens, piano, assisting. Quincy 
Porter’s ‘Sonata’ for piano and violin 
was given by Mr. Stevens and Homer 
Schmitt. 

The Singers Club gave its 156th con- 
cert recently at Severance Hall under 
Boris Goldovsky. Of interest was the 
composition “The Owl’ by Homer 
Barnes Hatch, only surviving charter 
member of the club. He is 79 years old. 
José Echaniz, pianist, was guest artist. 

STEWART MATTER 





PITTSBURGH SOCIETY 
HONORS TWO COMPOSERS 





Lazare Saminsky and Harvey Gaul 
Given Testimonial Concert by 
Choral Society 

PitrsBuRGH, June 10.—An outstand- 
ing affair of the late music season was 
the testimonial concert given by the 
Choral Society of the Young Men and 
Women’s Hebrew Association in honor 
of Lazare Saminsky and Harvey B. 
Gaul. The assisting soloist was Harry 
Azinsky of the Pittsburgh Orchestra, 
who played Saminsky’s ‘Hebrew’ Rhap- 
sodie for violin. Mr. Saminsky gave a 
short talk anent Hebrew Music. 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra has now 
instituted its campaign to raise $300,000 
as maintenance fund for the next two 
years with the hope of placing the or- 
chestra upon a seasonal basis of twenty 
weeks. Should the drive succeed, Klem- 
perer, Goossens, Chavez and Damrosch 
will conduct. 

Lenore Elkus, soprano, gave a recital 
in the Playhouse for the benefit of a 
movement to provide books for needy 
children. Songs of Mozart, Bach, Wolf, 
Schumann and Schubert, a group of 
French and English songs were well 
sung. 

The Mary Cardwell-Dawson Negro 
Singers gave their spring recital in Car- 
negie Music Hall. Henry Harris gave 
his annual recital in the College Club. 
The Catholic Art Singers under Jose- 
phine McGrail sang Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ 
in Carnegie Music Hall. The Tuesday 
Musical Club recently named Mrs. Wm. 
F. Knox, president. Bs Ge 





Dr. Felix Guenther Lectures at City 
College on “Schubert and Goethe” 
By invitation of the German Depart- 

ment, Prof. Edwin Roedder, dean, of 
the College of the City of New York, 

Dr. Felix Guenther, formerly for many 

years a professor in the People’s Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and who has done 
extensive research in the field of the 
German Lied, lectured at the College 


recently on “Schubert and Goethe”. He 
recounted the great influence of Goe- 
the’s art upon Schubert’s development, 
and called it tragic that Goethe could 
not or would not understand Schubert’s 
significance. Mme. Margit Bekker- 
Reinhard, widow of Paul Bekker, sang 
several of Schubert’s songs. 


Juilliard to Publish Works 
by American Composers 








Music by Philip James and David Dia- 
mond Chosen in Competition 
Orchestral compositions by Philip 
James and David Diamond have been 
chosen for publication by the Juilliard 





David Diamond 


Philip James 


School of Music as a result of the an- 
nual competition, held by the school, for 
composers. The works are a Suite for 
orchestra by Mr. James, and ‘Psalm’ 
for orchestra by Mr. Diamond, which 
was given its first performance last 
December by the Rochester Philhar- 
monic under Dr. Howard Hanson. 


Mr. James was born in New York, 
graduated from the College of the City 
of New York and studied composition 
with Norris and Schenk. He is pro- 
fessor of music at New York Univer- 
sity. His works include orchestral com- 
positions, chamber and choral music. 


Mr. Diamond, who was born in 
Rochester, is twenty-two, studied at the 
Cleveland Institute and at the Eastman 
School of Music. His teachers have 
included Bernard Rogers and Rogers 
Sessions. He has written a ballet, con- 
certo for violin and orchestra, a ballade 
and sinfonietta. 





Isidor Achron Returns from Three- 
Month European Tour 
Isidor Achron, pianist, recently re- 
turned to this country after a successful 
tour of three months through France, 
England, and Italy. One of his appear- 
ances was with the Queens Hall Sym- 
phony, under Sir Henry Wood’s baton. 
Mr. Achron plans to return to Europe 
for March, April, and May of next year 
to fulfill several engagements and re- 
engagements. Before leaving he will 
give a New York recital, presenting for 
the first time here ‘Variations Sympho- 
niques’ and a Sonata, both the work of 
his brother, Joseph Achron. 





Harpsichord Recital by Lewis Richards 

East LANSING, Micu., June 10.—Prof. 
Lewis Richards, harpsichordist and di- 
rector of the Michigan State College 
Department of Music, was heard recent- 
ly in a public recital on the Collegium 
Musicum series of his department. Dr. 
Leonard Ellinwood, of the theory divi- 
sion, talked on the development of the 
harpsichord and told of its differences 
from the piano. Mr. Richards played 
compositions by Bull, Byrd, Farnaby, 
Couperin, Martini, Ayr(1)ton, Handel, 
Bach, and Mozart. He provided his 
own verbal program notes. An audience 
large in numbers and in enthusiasm at- 
tended. 


MILWAUKEE CONCERT 
GROUP OPENS DRIVE 


Civic Association Plans New 
Series of Five Concerts— 
Choral Programs Heard 


MILWAUKEE, June 10.—The Civic 
Concert Association of Milwaukee 
opened its membership drive on May 
24 with a dinner at which D. L. Cor- 
netet, assistant general manager of the 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., was the 
speaker of the evening. 

The program has been announced 
for the series of five concerts: Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist; Marian Anderson, 
the contralto; Pierre Luboshutz and 
Genia Nemenoff, duo-pianists; Lauritz 
Melchior, tenor; and Shan Kar and his 
Hindu Ballet. 


The Symphonic Male Chorus gave 
its Spring concert at the Pabst Theatre 
recently, Alfred Hiles Bergen conduct- 
ing. The Lyric Male Chorus gave a 
gala concert, Herman F. Smith con- 
ducting, with Arthur H. Arneke, ac- 
companist, and James Melton, tenor, as 
soloist. The chorus was heard in num- 
bers by Scarlatti, Gaines, Rachmaninoff, 
and Del Riego. 

The eighth biennial music festival of 
the public schools was held on three 
evenings before an audience of over 
5000. Participating in the festival were 
2340 school children. The chorus was 
led by Mr. Smith, the orchestra by 
Anna Johannsen, and the band by Jo- 
seph E. Skornicka. 

The Milwaukee A Cappella Choris- 
ters, Ella M. Sargent, conductor, pre- 
sented their annual Spring concert on 
May 21. The soloists were Marian 
Gallogly, harp; Lonna Parker, ’cello. 

Tec the Arion Musical Club Milwau- 
kee owes the pleasure of hearing the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting. The Club ended its 
series of five concerts with Verdi’s 
‘Requiem’. The chorus of 200 well- 
balanced voices was led by Hermann 
A. Nott and the soloists were Helen 
Protheroe, soprano; Margaret Gent, 
mezzo-soprano; Earle Tanner, tenor, 
and Raymond Koch, bass. 

ANNA R. Rosinson 








N. J. BACH SOCIETY HEARD 





Fourth Annual Performance of Mass in 
B Minor Attracts Capacity House 
Newark, N. J., June 10.—Bach’s 

Mass in B Minor had its fourth annual 

performance by the Bach Society of 

New Jersey on Monday evening, May 

24, Rodney Saylor conducting. The 

Mosque Theatre was filled to capacity. 

The large chorus sang with the ease 

and familiarity bred by long study of 

the score, and excellent support was 
given by the orchestra drawn from 
local and New York sources. 

The soloists, some of whom have ap- 
peared in previous performances here, 
were Louise Lerch, soprano; Joan 
Peebles, contralto; Floyd Townsley, 
tenor, and Gean Greenwell, bass. The 
smooth tonal quality and clear cut 
phrasing of Miss Peebles’s voice were 
outstanding. 


The instrumental interludes were 
played by August Geisler, violin: Ches- 
ter Barclay, flute; Bruno Labate, oboe: 
William Vacchiano, trumpet, with 
Arthur Peterson at the piano and J. 
Clifford Welsh at the organ. At inter- 
mission Arthur F. Egner, treasurer of 
the Bach Society, addressed the 
audience. P. G. 
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New Issue of Kéchel Catalogue Interests Mozartians 





Third Edition of Monumental 
Work Edited by Dr. Alfred 
Einstein—Curious History of 
Mozart’s Manuscripts 

OT everybody realizes, when a work 

by Mozart is listed on a program 
with “K 472” (or some other numeral ) 
after it, just what is the significance of 
the notation. It refers, be it said, to the 
number assigned to the Mozart compo- 
sition in the catalogue compiled by Lud- 
wig Kochel and first published by him 
in 1862. The third edition of this monu- 
mental work, edited by Dr. Alfred Ein- 
stein, has just been published in Leip- 
zig by Breitkopf & Hartel. (New York: 

Associated Music Publishers, American 

Representatives. ) 

Mozart’s manuscripts have had a 
curious time of it. When his opera ‘La 
Finta Semplice’ was scheduled for pro- 
duction in Vienna in 1768, rumors were 
spread abroad that a lad of twelve could 
not possibly have written the work and 
that his father, Leopold, must have as- 
sisted him. Consequently, Leopold made 
out a list of works the younger Mozart 
had composed between the ages of eight 
and twelve. Several pages of this list 
in the handwriting of Marianne, Mo- 
zart’s sister, are now in possession of 
Breitkopf & Hartel, having been sent 
to them by Marianne in 1798, seven 
years after the composer’s death. Mo- 
zart himself, in 1784, made a thematic 
catalogue which he continued almost te 
the time of his death. 


First Edition of Works 


In 1798 Hartel decided to bring out 
a complete edition of Mozart’s works 
and entered into negotiations with Con- 
stanze, the composer’s widow. Appar- 
ently he received manuscripts from her, 
but when the edition was about to be 
printed Constanze demanded the return 
of the manuscripts for the reason that 
she had disposed of her rights te 
André, the publisher in Offenbach 

Dr. Einstein gives a highly interest- 
ing history of the subsequent peregri- 
nations of the manuscripts. The elder 
André has further significance in the 
world of music from the fact that he 
was the first to apply the use of lithog- 





Ludwig Kachell, Compiler of the Famous 
wiezart Catalogue 


raphy to mma pemiimg. At his death, 
the Mozart memuscripts were divided 
imto sewem parcels amd lots were cast 
for them by bus six soms and his son-in- 
law. The sobseqeent history of the 


manuscripts ts told im Dr. Eimstein’s 
torty-sevem-page mtroduction which 
reads like 2 beography! The music 
sheets become persomified! The ‘Don 


o the lot of Stretcher, the son-in-law, 
was sold to Paniime Viardot-Garcia for 
the eguivalemt of $900! At her death 
m 1910, mt became the property of the 

ary ¢ the Paris Conservatoire. 

Some of the muammscripes are in our own 
Congresssomal Library. The portion 
winch fell to the youngest som of André, 
subsequently wemt to the Berlin Royal 


> = 
LaDrary 


Manuscripts at Auction 





youngest of Amdre’s sons ar- 
need am exiubeteom of Mozart manu- 
ts at the tome of the centenary of 


the composcer’s berth m 1856, and also 
ffered them for sale. They brought 
at the time only about $9,000. Several 
{ them remam unsold im possession of 
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Liepmannsohn of Berlin. André’s cata- 
logue, which was never published, was 
lent to Kochel for his original edition. 
It subsequently found its way into the 
possession of one Carl Zoeller of Lon- 
don, a bandmaster in the British Army, 
and in 1884 was sold to the British 
Museum. 

Kochel’s original catalogue, as has 
been said, was published in 1862, by 
Breitkopf & Hartel. The second edition 
came out in 1905. The present edition 
is a work not only of immense signifi- 
cance in view of the renewed interest 
in older music, but is of tremendous in- 
terest as well. Included are three intro- 
ductions, that to K6chel’s original edi- 
tion, that to the 1905 edition written by 
Paul Graf von Waldersee, and that of 
Dr. Einstein. 

List in Six Sections 

The actual list is divided into six sec- 
tions, not the least interesting of which 
are those devoted to the dubious and 
definitely spurious works. Such a pro- 
lific composer as Mozart was fated to 
have many compositions attributed to 
him and they apparently sprang up like 
weeds everywhere as soon as he was 
dead. The list of these alone, contain- 
ing chamber music, masses, songs, so- 
natas, etc., would do credit, numerically, 
to any composer! It is interesting to 
find among the spurious works two 
that have been among the most popular, 
the so-called “Twelfth Mass’ and the 
lullaby, ‘Schlafen, Mein Prinzchen, 
Schlaf ein’. Perhaps, too, further inves- 
tigation might reveal embalmed some- 
where in this section the tune of ‘Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes’. 

For the general reader, the use of 
the C-clef in many of the themes quoted, 
is a drawback though this will not dis- 
turb the cultivated musician. The in- 
dividual notations for each composi- 
tion enumerated are simply stupendous 
and one stands aghast at the amount of 
labor that must have gone into the 
making of then! 

As a volume, the catalogue is a de- 
light to the book-lover. In octavo for- 
mat, it is printed clearly on fine paper 
and tastefully bound in a limp grey linen 
cover. A copy should be in every 
library in the country and certainly any 


Mozart devotee thumbing through it 
will be amazed at how little he really 
knows, by and large, of the endless gold 
mine of Mozart compositions ! 

J. A. H. 


NEW SYMPHONIC SEASON 
PLANNED FOR RAVINIA 





Memorial Operatic Concert to Precede 
Actual Opening of Six-Week 
Series 

Cuicaco, June 10.—The Ravinia 
Festival season will begin on the eve- 
ning of July 1 with a gala operatic con- 
cert, preceding the actual opening of 
the six-weeks’ symphonic season on 
July 2, when Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
conductor of the Toronto Symphony, 
will appear. He will also lead the Chi- 
cago Symphony in the three remaining 
concerts of the first week when José 
Iturbi, pianist, will offer four concertos 
during the week. 

The opera concert on July 1, held in 
memory of Louis Eckstein, benefactor 
of the Ravinia festival, will have as 
guest artists Lucrezia Bori, former 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Gennaro Papi, conductor, Mario Cham- 
lee, tenor, and Leon Rothier, bass. 





First Naumberg Memorial Concert 
Given in Central Park 

The first of three Naumberg Memorial 
Concerts by the Naumburg Orchestra, 
Leon Barzin, conductor, was given on the 
Mall in Central Park on the evening of 
Decoration Day. The two successive con- 
certs will be given on July Fourth and 
Labor Day. The soloist was Arnold Eidus, 
boy violinist who played three movements 
of Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ and Sar- 
asate’s ‘Gypsy Airs’ in both of which he 
had a rousing reception. Mr. Barzin led 
the orchestra in Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ 
Overture, excerpts from ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ and works by Charpentier, Herbert, 
Sibelius and Strauss, and the concert 
closed with general singing of ‘America’. 
The concerts are contributed by Walter 
W. and George W. Naumburg in memory 


of their father, the late Elkan Naumburg 
who donated the bandstand on the Mall. 





SIR ERNEST MacMILLAN, 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
JOSE ITURBI, Piano Soloist 


FIRST WEEK—July 2, 3. 4, 5 


RAVINIA 


Switzerland 





———RAVINIA PARK 








GENNARO PAPI, Conductor 
MARIO CHAMLEE, Tenor 





SECOND WEEK—July 8, 9, 10, 11 
ERNEST ANSERMET, Orchestra of French 


_ The Weeded Home of Summer Symphony 


FOURTH WEEK—July 22, 23.24.25 HEFTH WEEK—July 29, 30, 31, Aug.1 
HANS LANGE, Associate Conductor 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 
St. Louis Symphony 


FESTIVAL 


July 1-August 8, 1937 


NOTED GUEST CONDUCTORS CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


FREDERICK STOCK, Conductor 


HANS LANGE, Associate Conductor 


THIRD WEEK—July 15, 16, 17, 18 
HANS KINDLER, National Symphony Orchestra 


MISCHA MISCHAKOFF, Violin Soloist, July 17 














GALA OPERATIC CONCERT 


OPENING NICHT—JULY 1st 


SIXTH WEEK—August 5, 6, 7, 8 
FRITZ REINER, Cincinnati Symphony (1921-1931) 


LUCREZIA BORI, Soprano 
LEON ROTHIER, Bass 
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Westchester Festival Chorus Sings 





Rachel Morton William Hain 


(Continued from 
page 3) 

two. An exciting 
performance of the 
‘Fire Bird’ Suite of 
Stravinsky brought 
the evening to a 
successful close. 
Mr. Ormandy and 
his men were at 
their best in this 
iridescent score. 
One questions if 
their playing of it 
could be surpassed. 
The audience was 
properly grateful, and welcomed the 
Bach Air as an encore. 

Once more the Westchester Festival 
Chorus and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
joined forces under Hugh Ross on May 
22 in the third and final concert of the 
festival. Cyril Scott’s ‘Festival’ Over- 
ture was heard for the first time in 
America; Kodaly’s ‘Psalmus Hungari- 





Eugene Loewenthal 


SIX WORKS TO BE GIVEN 
BY CHAUTAUQUA OPERA 





Albert Stoessel’s ‘Garrick’ to Be Among 
Lyric Dramas Presented During 
Ninth Season 

The Chautauqua Opera Association, 
now entering its ninth season, will give 
two performances each of six operas 
in Norton Hall at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
this summer, including Albert Stoessel’s 
‘Garrick’, which had its world premiere 
in February. The other works are 
‘Rigoletto’", ‘La Bohéme’, ‘Martha’, 
‘Iolanthe’ and “The Chocolate Soldier’. 

The principals of the Chautauqua 
Opera Association include Josephine 
Antoine, Susanne Fisher, Maxine Stell- 
man, Alice George, and Helen Van 
Loon, sopranos; Joan Peebles and Paul- 
ine Pierce, mezzo-sopranos; William 
Hain, Clifford Menz, Albert Gifford, 
Roland Partridge, Arthur De Voss and 
Warren Lee Terry, tenors; Donald 
Dickson, Gean Greenwell, Evan Evans, 
David Otto and Roderic Cross, bari- 
tones. 

Mr. Stoessel is musical director and 
Alfredo Valenti, stage director. 





Bruckner Society Is Incorporated 

The Bruckner Society of America has 
been incorporated as a membership 
corporation under the laws of the State 
of New York. At its first annual meet- 
ing the following were elected directors: 
Matthew G. Bach, Martin G. Dumler, 
Gabriel Engel, Frances Grant, Robert 
G. Grey, Frederick W. Jones, Julio 
Kilenyi, Carl L. Marek, Harry Neyer, 
and Joachim H. Meyer. 
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Rita Harmon 


Reinald Werrenrath 


cus’ and Constant Lambert’s “The Rio 
Grande’ were also off the beaten con- 
cert track. 


Kodaly ‘Psalm’ Impresses 


To at least one hearer the Scott ‘Fes- 
tival’ Overture brought no joy. It 
seemed uninspired thematically and con- 
fusedly written, despite the use of or- 
gan and chorus to add volume to the 
climaxes. The Kodaly ‘Psalm’, on the 
other hand, is a powerful and tragic out- 
burst of feeling. It is neither Hebrew 
nor Hungarian in the narrow sense, 
yet the music is deeply rooted in folk 
tradition. Particularly in the first sec- 
tion, with the descending figure in the 
horns and the dramatic dissonance of 
the choral background, this work rises 
to heights. William Hain sang the solo 
part fervently and the chorus was ad- 
mirable in expression and restraint. 

Griffes’s ‘Pleasure-Dome of Kubla 
Khan’ is more a promise of what might 
have been than a perfect achievement. 





Officers elected were: Martin G. 
Dumler, president; Frederick W. Jones, 
vice-president; Robert G. Grey, execu- 
tive secretary and treasurer; Harry 
Neyer, secretary. The executive mem- 
bers are Martin G. Dumler, Gabriel 
Engel, Robert G. Grey, Frederick W. 
lones, Julio Kilenyi, Ernst Lert, Harry 
Neyer. 


ARGENTINE OPERA OPENS 





Teatro Colon Begins Season with 
Alfano’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ 
Buenos ArreEs, June 1.—The grand 
opera season at the Teatro Colon opened 
on the evening of May 21, with Franco 
Alfano’s new work, ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac’ which had its first hearing in 
the Western Hemisphere on this occa- 
sion. The difficult title-role was ad- 
mirably sung by the tenor Pedro Miras- 
sou, who was enthusiastically acclaimed. 
The part is said to be one of the longest 
and most difficult in modern opera. 
The leading feminine role of Roxanne 
was sung by the New York soprano, 
Franca Somigli. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted and Mr. Alfano came from Italy 
especially for the production. 





Gabrilowitsch Fund Exceeds Goal 


The Gabrilowitsch Scholarship Fund, 
Allen Wardwell, treasurer, has exceeded 
its goal of $10,000. A committee, con- 
sisting of Richard Aldrich, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Harry Harkness Flagler, Albert 
Spalding, Theodore Steinway, Bruno 
Walter, Felix M. Warburg, and Allen 
Wardwell, was organized last autumn 
to establish a yearly scholarship in the 





Townsend 

Eugene Ormandy (Left), Who. Léd the Philadelphia Orchestra on the Second Evening of th 

Festival; Mrs. Valentine Everit Macy, President of the Festival, and Hugh Ross, Who Led the 
Chorus and Orchestra on the First and Final Evenings 


It was heard to best advantage with the 
opulent tone of the orchestra. In the 
Finale of ‘The Yeoman of the Guard,’ 
which followed in rather abrupt con- 
trast, Mathilde Jaekle, Nell Kinard, 
Mrs. Lora Brewster, Donald Rogers, 
Edward Lay and Elliot Fowler were 
soloists. 

Constant Lambert’s ‘Rio Grande’ 
shows the baneful influence of jazz. Its 
pseudo-Spanish coloring, its episodic 
structure and startling descents into 
triviality make it thoroughly annoying. 
Rita Harmon, winner of the festival 
piano auditions, negotiated the difficult 
solo part successfully and Margaret 
Sterrett, contralto soloist, was skillful. 
Mr. Ross and the chorus and orchestra 


National Orchestral Association in 
memory of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
made his final appearance in New York 
with this group. The award will be made 
to a deserving student of the Associa- 
tion. 


SAN CARLO OPERA ENDS 
TWENTY-SEVENTH TOUR 





Gallo Company Travels 20,000 Miles, 
Gives 300 Performances in 
Sixty Cities 
The San Carlo Opera Company, For- 
tune Gallo, manager, concluded its 
twenty-seventh transcontinental tour in 
Chicago on April 25. Since last Sep- 
tember, when the company began its 
tour in Montreal, 20,000 miles have 
been traveled and sixty cities have 
heard nearly 300 performances of 

operas. 

Three of the twenty-one works in the 
repertoire were sung in English; one 
was the revival of ‘L’Oracolo’. Other 
novelties were ‘La Gioconda’, ‘The Jew- 
els of the Madonna’ and ‘Thais’. 

Mr. Gallo is now preparing for his 
company’s season of summer outdoor 
operetta performances at Jones Beach, 
which will open on June 26 and con- 
tinue through Labor Day. 





Congress Appropriates $10,000 for 
Marine Band Trip 
WASHINGTON, June 10.—A bill au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $10,000 
to permit the United States Marine 
Band to take part in the thirty-ninth 
national encampment of the United 





Novelties 





Pierpont 


did their best. 

Three Stephen Foster Songs ar- 
ranged by Clokey for chorus focussed 
attention once again on American 
music. Handel’s chorus, ‘We Never 
Will Bow Down’, from ‘Judas Macca- 
beus’, completed the concert. A large 
audience had braved stormy weather t 
hear the performance and it recalled 
conductor, soloists, and performers re- 
peatedly throughout the evening. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Rachel 
Morton, soprano, and Eugene Lowen- 
than, bass, were soloists at the Wagner 
concert given on May 20, the first night 
of the festival. Mrs. Valentine Everit 
Macy of Chilmark, Ossining, was presi- 
dent of the festival Rorert Sanrn 


Spanish War Veterans at Columbus 
Ohio, in August has been passed by 
Congress. A. T. M. 





Rostand’s ‘Pierrot’ Given with Music 

JoHNSTOWN, PENN., June 10.—Ed- 
mond Rostand’s comedy, ‘Pierrot qui 
pleure et Pierrot quit rit’ was read in 
Amy Lowell’s English translation by 
Agnes Stover Martin, with Jean Hu- 
bert’s score used as incidental music. 
at the Johnstown Art League musicale 
on May 29. Mrs. John Isenberg, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. George Hay, pianist, 
played the music. Before the reading. 
a Mozart Concertino for two violins and 
piano was played by Mrs. Isenberg. 
Mrs. Hay, and Mrs. Kurt Lamprecht, 
violinist. 





GANZ LEADS SYMPHONY 





Conducts Illinois Players—Dane and 
Chausow Are Soloists 
Cuicaco, June 10.—Rudolph Gan: 
conducted the Illinois Symphony, a 
WPA project, at the Great Northern 
Theatre on June 6. The soloists were 
Olga Dane, contralto, and Oscar Chan 

sow, violinist. 

Saint-Saéns’s Symphony No. 2 
Honegger’s ‘Chant de Joie’, Haubiel’s 
Minuet, Tuthill’s symphonic sketch 
‘Bethlehem’, Hindemith’s ‘Ein Jager aus 
Kurpfalz’ and the Malaguena from 
‘Boabdil’ by Moskowski, were the 
works performed. 

Miss Dane sang ‘La Fiancée du Tim 
balier’ by Saint-Saéns, and Mr. Chav- 
sow played Ravel’s “Tzigane’ for violin 
and orchestra. 
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JAMES IS GUEST LEADER IN PHILADELPHIA 





Cenducts Civie Symphony of 
WPA—Eunice Howard Solo- 
ist in Hadley’s Concertino 


PumaperPHia, Jume 10.—Continu- 
ing its series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at Irvime Auditorium, University 
of Pennsylvania, the Civic Symphony, 
major umit of the local WPA Music 
Project, was heard on May 30 with 
Philip James, American composer and 
comductor, as guest leader, and Eunice 
Howard, piamist, as soloist. Dr. James 
made a highly favorable impression, the 
featured orchestral number being Tchai- 
kowsky’s Fourth Symphony. As a com- 
poser Dr. James was represented by his 
‘Overture om French Noels’, a pleasing 
paece giving effective instrumental treat- 
ment to several old French Christmas 
carols. Amother well played item was 
Weber's ‘Der Freischiitz’ Overture. 

Miss Howard's technique and tone 
were employed advantageously in the 
solo part of Hemry Hadley’s Concertino 
in B Flat, presented for the first time 
here. Composed for and dedicated to 
the soloist, this work, in one movement 
amd ome of the best of the more recent 
of Dr. Hadley’s many compositions, 
proved imteresting om an initial hear- 


TEs 

J. W. F. Leman, regular conductor 
ot the orchestra, directed a program on 
May 23 Henry-Gerard Rainville, 
Camadian violinist, was soloist in Mo- 
zart’s D Major Concerto, and a group 


{ short peeces with Stuart Ross at the 
piano Orchestral numbers’ were: 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Secret of Suzanne’ 


the Nocturne from Mendels- 


Uverture 


KANSAS CITY CHORUS 
IN DEBUT PROGRAM 


Gamauf Conducts Philharmonic 
Singers in Beethoven’s 
Mass in C Major 

Kansas Crry, Jume 10—The Kansas 
City Philharmonic chorus of sixty 
voices, comducted by Ladislaus Gamauf, 
amg Beethoven’s C Major Mass and 
Mozart’s “Awe Verum Corpus’ Motet 
for their debut performance in Music 
Hall om April 29. Thirty-six members 
f the Kamsas City Philharmonic ac- 
compamied the recently organized 
choral group and opened the program 
with Mozart’s “Eime Kleine Nacht- 
musik’. 

The Philadelphia Symphony, José 
comductine, played works by 
Schubert, Beethoven, Strauss and Wag- 
mer when they visited the city on May 8. 

Choral amd orchestral groups were 
heard om the Music and American 
Youth programs on April 25. Mabelle 
Glenn is the supervisor. 
The Westminster A Cappella Choir 
Lawrence, Kansas, led by Donald 
Swarthout, gave a program at Grand 
Awenue Temple om May 16. 

Several organists have appeared in 





tee che 
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recital recently. Powell Weaver played 
at Grand Avenue Temple, also appear- 
mg im the role of composer and choir 


conductor, leading the B’Nai Jedudah 
Choir im his own Sabbath Evening Ser- 
wace. Dawid Grosch, baritone, sang a 
group of Mr. Weaver’s songs. 

Pietro Yom, organist and composer, 
was also presented by the Kansas City 
Music Club im the Temple. Half his 
program was devoted to Bach, and the 
remainder to works of his own, and 


sohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
music; Strauss’s ‘Wine, Women, and 
Song’ and Rossini’s ‘William Tell’ 
Overture. Otto Mueller, Philadelphia 
composer, was represented by neatly 
contrived transcriptions of Schumann’s 
‘Garden Melody’ and ‘At the Fountain’ 
originally composed for piano. 


Other Orchestral Concerts 


The Women’s Symphony of Philadel- 
phia, J. W. F. Leman conducting, 
played works of Suppe, Wagner, Kreis- 
ler, Bizet and others at a concert in 
the University of Pennsylvania Chris- 
tian Association Auditorium on May 
25. The soloist was Marie Arakian, 
New York soprano, who disclosed a 
fine voice and praiseworthy interpreta- 
tive powers in operatic arias and songs 
Alexander Aslanoff was at the piano. 

The Roxborough Symphony, Leon- 
ard DeMaria, conductor, concluded its 
season with a concert in the Rox- 
borough High School on May 24. 
Works of Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Grieg, 
and Chabrier made up an attractive or- 
chestral list. Marie DeMaria, violinist, 
appeared as soloist. 

The Main Line Symphony, Adolph 
Vogel conducting, concluded its fif- 
teenth season with a program in the 
Lower Merion High School on May 
19. Leonard Treash, bass-baritone, was 
the soloist, and also featured was the 
Norristown High School Glee Club. 
The Swarthmore Symphony organized 
some months ago and conducted by Dr. 
W. F. G. Swann played in Swarthmore 
High School auditorium on May 20, 
Lucius Cole, violinist, appearing as 
soloist. W.E. S. 


music by Guilmant and Remondi. 
Lucile Vogel Cole, pianist, was heard 
in recital on May 7, and the Conserva- 
tory of Music sponsored a recital by 
Wiktor Labunski in Atkins Hall. He 
will return to the city in September to 
head the piano department of the Con- 
servatory. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


MIAMI SYMPHONY’S NINTH 
SEASON IS NOTEWORTHY 








Programs of Excellent Music Well 
Played—Many Celebrated 
Soloists Heard 

Mi1AMI, June 10.—Both from the 
point of view of artistic standards and 
that of popular interest and support, 
the ninth season of the University of 
Miami Symphony, Arnold Volpe con- 
ductor, and of the University of Miami 
Symphonic Band, Walter Sheaffer, con- 
ductor, has been the most successful in 
their history. The programs presented 
have been skilfully arranged and excel- 
lently played and unfailingly made up 
of worthwhile music. Composers rep- 
resented have included Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Gluck, Wag- 
ner, Verdi, Saint-Saéns, Tchaikovsky, 
Dvorak, Glinka, Borodin, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Rubinstein, Mussorgsky, Gold- 
mark, Humperdinck, Lalo, Chabrier, 
Debussy, Enesco and Weinberger. 

Among the soloists who have ap- 
peared with the orchestra or the band 
in the course of the season have been 
Josef Hofmann, piano; Charles Stalt- 
man, flute; Laurence Tremblay, clari- 
net; Abram Chasins, piano; Eva Gor- 
don Horadesky, contralto; Percy Grain- 
ger, piano; Guiomar Novaes, piano; 
Walter Mills, baritone; Greta Stiick- 
gold, soprano; Guy Hamilton, baritone ; 
Albert Spalding, violin; Warner Hard- 
man, piano; and others. 
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ITALIAN, FRENCH AND GERMAN REPERTORY 








Triumph scored in debut. 
—Pittsburg Post 


Creatore organization splen- 
did. —Atlanta Tribune 


Real grand opera. 
—Cleveland Press 


Creatore wins great ovation. 
—Nashville Star 


Creatore Grand Opera 
achieves notable success. 


—Brooklyn Daily Standard 


Far in advance of the aver- 
age travelling company. 
—Baltimore Sun 


8,000 acclaim Creatore Co. 
—Montreal Gazette 


Creatore wins success. 
—Toronto Eve. Telegram 


Creatore has already estab- 
lished for himself a decided 
popularity. 

—Quebec Chronicle 





Spectacular performance. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer 


Creatore Co. superb. 


—Memphis Press | 


Delighted audiences hear 
Creatore singers. 


—San Antonio Light 


Excellent performance given 
by Creatore Co. 


—New Orleans 
Times Picayune 


2,500 brave storm for Aida. 
—Dallas Morning News 


Cheers halt opera—audience 
so enthusiastic singers can- 
not proceed. 


—Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Grand Opera Co. given en- 
thusiastic reception. 


—Birmingham Age-Herald | 


Creatore’s Company give | 


music lovers real treat. 
—Chattanooga Daily Times 








Now Booking Season 1938-39, Opening Jan. 1938 





GIUSEPPE CREATORE, General Director 


75 West 92nd St., New York 


Telephone Riverside 9-8646 
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W. J. Henderson and the Passing 
of the Critical Old Guard 


ITH the deaths, but three days apart, of 

Richard Aldrich and W. J. Henderson, 
finis was written to a notable chapter in American 
music criticism. They were the last of the Old 
Guard. James Huneker died in 1921; Henry E. 
Krehbiel in 1923; Henry T. Finck in 1926; H. T. 
Parker and Philip Hale in 1934. Henderson was 
the last to go and though he had been ill of influen- 
za and after-complications for about three months, 
he died in harness. At 82 it was still said of him 
that he was the youngest writer in New York. 
His style was as fresh, his opinions and observa- 
tions as keen, as they had been in middle life. He 
was an incurable optimist and he adhered re- 
ligiously to a regimen calculated to prolong his 
life. That, under these circumstances, he chose his 
own time and means of ending it, much though 
it shocked those who knew and greatly loved him, 
was not inconsistent with the cool mastery of the 
man. His was an unblemished career of un- 
paralleled length and, in the opinion of many, of 
unparalleled value in the annals of America’s criti- 
cism. 

“Mellow ironist” though he was, and uncom- 
promising as were his critical standards, Hender- 
son was essentially a kindly and friendly soul. The 
assistants and the junior members of the critical 
profession found him forever affable and apparent- 
ly oblivious to any difference of position between 
them and him. He loved a good story and told 
many a one with a gusto quite his own. He 
prided himself on being, first of all, a newspaper- 
man. As he viewed their profession, critics were 
primarily reporters—with a specialty, music. But 
he went deep into that specialty and the research 
to which he committed himself in the preparation 
of such books as ‘Some Forerunners of Italian 
Opera’ and “The Early History of Singing’ was 
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of an order to win the admiration of the most 
thorough-going musicologists. Henderson’s repu- 
tation was an international one. For many years 
his writing had been known and admired abroad. 
But in his directness and simplicity he remained 
not only a good American but a neighborly one. 
For more than a half century he upheld the highest 
ideals not only of criticism but of journalism in 
its broadest aspects. An expert on yachting and 
other maritime subjects, in his younger years he 
had engaged in every conceivable sort of news 
reporting and desk work. He was a rare com- 
bination of literary man, journalist and musician, 
with a background as rich and varied as has been 
possessed by any American laborer in the field 
of the arts. No writer on music did more to shape 
our present-day standards. His influence was in- 
calculable. 





Richard Aldrich 


HE pride which Richard Aldrich took in his 
library bespoke the man. He was a scholar. 
Though he had not been active in music criticism 
for more than a decade, he contributed reviews 
of books on musical subjects to the New York 
Times up to the time of his death and in these 
his scholarship continued to exercise an influence 
that can ill be spared. 

There has been shallow criticism in past eras; 
coniplaint on that score belongs to no particular 
tine. So, too, every era, the present not ex- 
cluded, has had serious-minded reviewers who 
have labored faithfully and conscientiously to con- 
tribute something more than a dash of writing 
personality to the progress of the art of music. 

But possibly no era has been more in danger 
of succumbing to the superficialities of flashy 
journalese, with its emphasis on the prevailing 
order of banter, as against solid writing which 
aims to be informative rather than entertaining. 
Richard Aldrich as a critic emeritus was a living 
factor in the perpetuation of the best critical stand- 
ards this country has produced; standards that 
could honestly be compared with the best in other 
countries. The younger generation of critics may 
very well have needed just such an anchor. The 
presence of Aldrich, even in retirement, was a 
steady reminder of what their attitude toward 
their profession should be. 

It will not be contended that he was a scintillant 
or even an eloquent writer. He was not read as 
Huneker was read, for the sake of his style. He 
was not a purveyor of purple patches. But he 
had things to say and he said them clearly and 
well. Always, there was thought in his reviews. 
And he found precisely the right words to com- 
municate that thought. Often by a single descrip- 
tive term—as when he spoke of Ruffo’s as “a 
voice of bronze”—he communicated a word pic- 
ture that was singularly direct and expressive, 
the while it was gratefully free of literary osten- 
tation. 

Better than those of some of his seemingly more 
brilliant confreres, the daily reviews of Aldrich 
meet the test of re-reading, years after the event 
with which they dealt. The fact-seeker finds what 
he wants, without wading through fuss and 
feathers; the opinions ring true; there is less 
difficulty ‘n re-constructing a mental picture of 
what took place and the manner of its performance 
than in reviews of more flourish and of perhaps a 
livelier writing personality. 

Fairness, honesty, and a complete absence of 
any vaunting of self at the expense of an artist 
or a composer were cardinal virtues of Aldrich as 
a critic. He had an exceptional background and 
he never ceased to be a student. 

They had their faults and they made their mis- 
takes, the men of this notable coterie, but they 
made history. Richard Aldrich will be remem- 
bered as one of the sturdiest, the most dependable, 
the most level-headed, and the most consistent, 
among them, season in and season out, over more 
than two decades of honorable service. 


Personalities 





Nadia Boulanger, Composer, Professor of Harmony and the 

History of Music at the American Conservatory at Fontaine- 

bleau, and Igor Stravinsky, Composer, on Board the Paris, 
When They Sailed for New York on May 4 


Weingartner—The Seventh Symphony of Felix 
Weingartner, which has just been completed by the 
composer-conductor, has a final movement which 
includes a chorus written to a text by Holderlin. 


de Sabata—The Berlin Staatsoper has engaged 
Vittorio de Sabata for a period of three weeks in the 
coming Autumn to stage and conduct a revival of 
Verdi’s ‘Otello’. 

Ponselle—Riding near Baltimore in an automobile 
driven by her husband, Carle A. Jackson, son of the 
mayor of the Monumental City, Rosa Ponselle was 
slightly injured when the car was in collision with 
a horse. The singer suffered a cut on one hand. 


Bailly—The acting French consul in Philadelphia 
recently bestowed upon Dr. Louis Bailly, head of the 
Viola and Chamber Music Department at the Curtis 
Institute of Music, the decoration of a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Bowen—One of the authors of ‘Beloved Friend’, the 
story of the relationship between Tchaikovsky and 
Nadejda von Meck, Catherine Drinker Bowen, has 
gone to Russia to do research work for a book on 
Anton and Nicholas Rubinstein. 

Toscanini—It is rumored in Paris that, by reason 
of his admiration for Debussy, Toscanini will go to 
the French capital during the current exposition 
there, to direct and conduct performances of 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées. 

Flagstad—On the completion of her part in the 
film, “The Big Broadcast of 1938’, Kirsten Flagstad 
expressed herself as “thrilled” over her Briinnhilde 
costume, which, she says, “is the most wonderful 
Briinnhilde costume I ever saw, with a train yards 
and yards long!” The costume was especially de- 
signed in Hollywood. 
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ANNUAL BACH FESTIVAL 
PLANNED FOR TOWN HALL 


Music Committee Endeavors to Broaden 
Scope of Activity as Project 
Sponsor 


The Town Hall music committee, 
Walter W. Naumburg, chairman, in 
an endeavor to broaden the scope of its 
activities as a sponsoring group for mu- 
sical projects at Town Hall, plans to 
hold a Bach festival in the Auditorium 
annually, beginning in the Fall of 1938. 

The committee hopes to make the 
projected festival of such high artistic 
merit that it will be enlarged in scope 
the following year and presented an- 
nually as New York’s Bach festival. 
Profits from the sale of subscriptions to 
these events will be turned over to the 
Town Hall endowment fund. Recent 
additions to the committee include Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski, Mrs. Theodore 
Steinway and Mrs. Arthur Reis. Ken- 
neth Klein, former booking manager of 
Town Hall, has been appointed man- 
ager of the institution and George V. 
Denny, Jr., who held that position, has 
become executive director. 





MUSIC IN HARRISBURG 





Symphony Gives Final Concert of 
Season Under Raudenbush 


HarrisBurcG, Pa., June 10.—On May 
11, the Harrisburg Symphony, George 
King Raudenbush, conductor, gave the 
final concert of its current season with 
Joseph Bentonelli as soloist. The pro- 
gram included Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, Strauss’s “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods’; a group of songs by 
Schumann, Gretchaninoff and others, 
with Bernard Wert at the piano, and 
Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carnival’. 

On May 13, the Brahms Club, George 
Sutton, conductor, gave a program 
which included Mendelssohn’s ‘Wal- 
purgis Night’, Brahms’s ‘Liebeslieder’ 
waltzes, and several shorter composi- 
tions. Excellent tone-quality and in- 
tonation were apparent. 

‘The Messiah’ was sung at the Her- 
shey Community Theatre by the Her- 
shey Community Chorus augmented by 
five choirs from Harrisburg and three 
other cities, on May 13. They were 
assisted by an orchestra composed of 
members of the Harrisburg Symphony. 
The conductor was Harry A. Sykes 
and the soloists were Lorean Hodapp, 
soprano; Ruth Stauber, contralto; Karl 
B. Aument, tenor, and John Baum- 
gartner, bass. L. M 





GENEVA FETE PLANNED 





Swiss Open-Air Festival to Honor 
Emile Jaques-Dalcroze 


GENEVA, June 5.—An open-air festi- 
val of the music of Emile Jaques-Dal- 
croze, Swiss composer and pedagogue, 
will be held in one of this city’s parks, 
La Perle du Lac, from June 19 to July 
4. A suite of lyric scenes selected from 
the local festivals of the past will be 
presented. Besides a large orchestra 
and several choirs, a group of 350 
dancers trained by Jaques-Dalcroze will 
take part. 

The fete, called “Genéve chante,” will 
comprise eight presentations, the dates 
for these being: June 19, 20, 23, 26, 27, 
30 and July 3 and 4. “Genéve chante” 
will do honor to the picturesque region 
around Geneva and to Jaques-Dalcroze, 
who has written the musical settings for 
many past festivals in French-speaking 
Switzerland. 


’ 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1917 











Scenes at the Bethlehem Bach Festival Twenty Years Ago: No. !—Charles T. Tittman, Bass. 


No. 3—Louis Kreidler, Baritone. 


Soprano. Right, Marie Morrisey, Contralto. 


No. 4—Nicholas Douty, Tenor. 
Assistant, Conductor of the New York Philharmonic. 


Right, Mrs. Mildred Faas, Soprano. 


No. 2—Crowd Assembled Before Packer Chapel. 
No. 5.—Left, T. Edgar Shields, Organist. 

No. 6—A Few Latecomers at the Side Entrance to the Chapel. 
No. 8—Left, Mrs. Grace Harden, Contralto. 


Right, Wililam H. Humiston, 
No. 7—Left, Marie Stoddart, 
No. 9— 


Left to Right, Raymond Walters, Registrar of Lehigh University; Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, President of Lehigh, and A. N. Cleaver of the 


Originality Among Librettists 


Dido and Faust are the popular 
themes for operatic librettos. There 
are seventy-two operas dealing with 
the Sidonian queen, not to speak of a 
few stray ones with “the pious Aeneas”. 
Faust comes next with forty-one and 
The Patient Grizel, with twenty-seven, 
Francesca da Rimini with twenty-three 
and the redoubtable Christopher Colum- 
bus with twenty-one. 

1917 


Militant Annie Laurie! 


“I am _ sure today” said Kittie 
Cheatham in a recent magazine article 
“that the Annie Lauries of today would 
reply to the sickly sentimentalist who 
“qwould lay me doon and dee”, “Rouse 
yourself and live! Seize the great pos- 
sibilities of Life if you would win my 
respect!” 

1917 





Cadman Makes a Correction 
Editor, MustcAL AMERICA: 


I wish to correct a false impression 
given during a recent broadcast from the 
Pacific Coast on the ‘Hollywood Hotel’ 
program on which I appeared. 

Mention was made by the announcer that 
I had sold my song, ‘At Dawning’ out- 
right for fifteen dollars, and that it had 
sold almost two million copies, and the im- 
pression was left by me that the story 
ended right there. But in justice to my 
good friends and publishers, Oliver Ditson 
Company, I wish to add the statement that 
after the song began to sell when Bonci 
and John McCormack took it up, that firm 
generously made the usual revalty con- 


Bach Executive Committee 


Reprinted from 1882 

“*“Tristan und Isolde’ has been done 
in London and despite the repulsiveness 
of the story, created a profound impres- 
sion on a public who now have literally 
Wagner on the brain”. (This was writ- 
ten five years before the American 
premiere ). 

1917 

And “The Star-Spangled ... ?” 

Changes in national anthems are be- 
ginning to be as interesting as the es- 
timated changes in the map of Europe 
after the war. First Germany washed 
her hands of the “God Save the King” 
tune, next, Russia, throwing over her 
emperor threw over also her national 
anthem. When peace comes, the only 
thing to do will be to scrap all the 
present national anthems, find some 
composers who can do the deed, and 
start all over again. 

1917 


Seen > ee ow cnateener 


tract. 

These true facts of the case should be 
known and it is my pleasure to record them 
here as they have been so recorded by me 
in times past in the press and on radio. 

CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
San Diego, Calif 
May 27, 1937 


About the First American Performance 
of ‘The Mock Doctor’ 
Editor, MustcaL AMERICA 
In your issue of May 25, on page 17, is 
a reproduction of a picture of a scene from 
what is termed the first American per- 
formance of Gounod’s “The Mock Doctor’ 


Campanini Roster 

Cleofonte Campanini has announced 
a formidable list of artists for the com- 
ing season, Vanni-Marcoux and Carlo 
Galefi among baritones; Rosa Raisa, 
Nelly Melba and Marthe Chenal among 
sopranos. Muratore will return. 

1917 


Radical Then But Conservative Now 
“There are no discords. Every tone 
contains every other tone and the ear 
easily accustoms itself to hearing them 


all together” said Leo Ornstein. 
1917 


Irreplaceable 
The death of Teresa Carrefio on Tues- 
day of last week marked the departure 
of one of the greatest and most famous 
of women pianists and ended the glori- 
ous career of a magnanimous, sacri- 
ficing and wonderful woman. 


1917 


Sienneneenenecnnennnenenseenes 


I remember at the time that I went back 
of the stage to congratulate Mr. Albert 
Reiss, under whose direction the opera was 
given. I gave him rather an unpleasant 
shock by telling him that the performance 
he had just given of the Gounod opera was 
not the first in America. So far as I know, 
the first performance was given at Cincin- 
nati by the College of Music under the 
direction of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken. 
I still have the various criticisms of the 
Cincinnati papers, but the date is unfortu- 
nately lacking. However, the performance 
must have been in 1900, since I graduated 
from the college in June of that year, and 
since I was one of the cast on the occasion 
Wrrtram S. Brapy 
New York, June 4, 1937 
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DALLAS CHORUSES 
IN RUSSIAN OPERA 


University Clubs Give ‘Snow 
Maiden’ — Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Visit 


DALLAS, June 10.—A finished perform- 
ance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, “The 
Snowmaiden’ was presented on April 
22 and 23 at McFarlin Memorial audi- 
torium, by the Glee and Choral Clubs 
of Southern Methodist University. Ivan 
Dneprov, head of the voice department 
at Southern Methodist University, sang 
the role of Tsar Berendey. Mr. Dneprov 
trained the choruses and singers who 
acquitted themselves splendidly. The 
libretto was translated into English, for 
which David Russell wrote a singable 
edition. The orchestra was conducted 
by Paul Van Katwijk. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra was 
heard for the second time in Dallas on 
April 28. 

The Federal Little Symphony, Dr. 
Robert Heger-Goetzl conducting, gave 
its third concert on April 18 commem- 
orating the death of Gustav Mahler. 
Works by that composer, as well as 
Mozart, Tenny, Mraczek and others 
were heard. Ethel Crannell, soprano, 
sang a number of Mahler songs. 

Close to 300 pianists competed in the 
unit of the National Piano Tournament 
held in Dallas the week of May 2. Mrs. 
J. A. Jahn was general tournament 
chairman. Charles Haubiel of New 
York City, pianist and composer, acted 
as judge. 

On May 8, Mr. Haubiel gave a pro- 
gram of his own compositions. He was 
assisted by Daisy Polk, soprano. 

The Oak Cliff Society of Fine Arts 
presented the Cecilian Singers under 
Frank Renard on May 9, at Oak Cliff 
Y. M. C. A. 

The annual drive for members for the 
Civic Music Association closed recently 
with the full quota of 2,500 signed for 
next season. Mrs. E. J. Gannon, Jr., 
was in charge of the drive. 

MABEL CRANFILL 


Tito Schipa Acclaimed in First 
Australian Concert 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, June 4. 
—Tito Schipa, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York, began a 
tour of Australia with a concert here 
last night. He was greeted by an im- 
mense audience and the enthusiasm over 
his singing increased as the program 
progressed, until at the end he won a 
triumphant ovation. 
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Mount Holyoke Choirs Celebrate Centennial 





The Combined Vested Choirs of Mount Holyoke College [Above) 

Celebrated the Centenary of the College With a Program of Choral 

Music on May 7 and 8 Under the Direction of William Churchill 
Hammond (Left), Organist and Choirmaster 


SoutH Haptey, Mass., June 10.— 
The combined vested choirs of Mount 
Holyoke College, numbering 300 voices, 
presented a program of choral music in 
Mary Lyon Chapel on May 7 and 8, 
as one of the features of the centenary 
celebrations. William Churchill Ham- 
mond, organist and choirmaster, led the 
choirs, assisted by Ruth Douglass, solo- 
ist, Clara Tillinghast, organist, and 
Viva Faye Richardson, pianist. 

A ‘Centennial Anthem’, written es- 
pecially for the anniversary by Miss 
Tillinghast, was one of the principal 
choral selections in the college program. 
Designed to illustrate the work of col- 
lege choirs and of the various depart- 
ment members, another anthem by Miss 
Tillinghast, composed for the 1930 
founder’s day exercises and entitled ‘I 
Beheld and lo!’, was sung. 


The chapel choral programs provided 
a fitting climax to the Mount Holyoke 
career of Dr. Hammond, who has been 
head of the music department since 
1900. Last June Dr. Hammond retired 
as department chairman but consented 
to stay through the Centennial year in 
charge of the choirs. 


When the young organist came to 
Mount Holyoke, he moulded the voices 
into the first vested choir, which made 
its appearance in the spring of 1901 
for the inauguration of President Mary 
E. Woolley. Under his enthusiastic 
leadership, they became a characteristic 
feature of Mount Holyoke and today 
include more than 300 of the 1,000 stu- 
dents enrolled at the college. 


Sharing honors with the vesper choirs 
and the junior choir, which is heard at 
the Sunday morning service, is the 
Carol Choir of approximately 100 voices 
which each year carries old and new 
carols to appreciative audiences in many 
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ALBANY PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


“One of the outstanding pianists of our 
time.”—Avance, Havana, Jan. 27, 1937. 


“A master of the baton whose fame will 
spread over both hemispheres.”"—E/ Usi- 
versal Grafico, Mexico City, July 5, 1936. 


“One of the most outstanding concerts 
Bangor music lovers have ever been priv- 
ileged to hear.” — Bangor 
Commercial, April 10, 1937. 


PENNY 


Pianist-Conductor 
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Harry Gordon 


of the large cites 
throughout the East 

The Goldman Band 
also furmished music 
throughout the two- 
day Centenary cele- 
bration, playing at 
the garden party, the 
reception to guests 
and the formal academic ceremonies. 
Under Edwin Franko Goldman the band 
also gave an out-of-door concert on 
May 8, thousands of music 
lovers from the surrounding countryside 
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drawing 





ORMANDY VISITS TOLEDO 


Post-seasen Concert by Philadelphia 
Orchestra Draws Crowd 


J —A post-season 
concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
j y amdiemce to the Art 


Museum on Sunday afternoon, May 16 


This orchestra gave the dedicatory con 
cert opening the Peristyle in 1933 and 
it received a hearty welcome upon its 
return 

Mr. Ormandy has been heard here 
many times with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. Apparently rested after his Sat- 
urday holiday im Ann Arbor, he led his 


torces through a light program consist- 
ing of Weber's Overture to “Der Frei- 
schutz’, Debussy’s “Nocturnes”, McDon- 
ald’s “Three Poems for Orchestra on 
Traditional Aramaic and Hebraic 
Themes’, Ravel's “Daphnis and Chloe’ 
and Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition’. The last was arranged by 
Lucien Cailliet, who also did the in- 
strumentation for the added numbers: 
Bach's “Air for the G String’ and De- 
bussy’s “Clair de Lume’. H. M. C. 





SCHOOL PLANS RECITALS 





Chicage Musical College te Give Concert 
and Recital Courses 


Cuicaco, Jume 10—The Chicago 
Musical College will imaugurate a 
semes of comcerts and recitals in com- 


memoration of the seventieth anniver- 
Sary of its founding on June 23. 

The student association of the col- 
lege will sponsor a reunion of alumni 
and former students at the College on 
June 24, and is also arranging a series 
of lectures to be given by prominent 
members of the faculty and by alumni 
The seventieth anniversary commence- 
ment exercises and concert will be held 
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on June 25. 

The summer master school recital 
series will begin on July | and con- 
tinue throughout the first term. 





YALE MUSIC SCHOOL 
HAS COMMENCEMENT 


Ditson Fellowships Announced 
and Student Compositions 
Are Performed 


New Haven, June 10.—With its 
Commencement concert in Woolsey Hall 
on June 4, the Yale School of Music 
brought another year to a close with 
the playing of original compositions and 
the announcement of its annual awards. 
Most significant was the Charles H. Dit- 
son Fellowship of $2,000 for graduate 
study abroad which went to Ward Da- 
venny of Ashtabula, Ohio. The other 
Ditson fellowship of $500 for graduate 
study in New Haven, was awarded to 
Roger Leroy Cushman of West Spring- 
field, Mass. Six other Ditson scholar- 
ships and numerous other prizes com- 
pleted the list read by President James 
R. Angell. 

The program of the students was 
led by David Stanley Smith, dean of 
the school, who along with Hugo Kort- 
schak conducted the New Haven Sym- 
phony in four compositions for orches- 
tra by Robert Lincoln Goodale, Kather- 
ine Hazel Burnham, Ward Davenny, 
and Cornelius Johns; and four perfor- 





mances of concertos by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Goldmark, and Liszt, by 
Catherine Louise Tinsman, Arnold 


Howard Bullock, Jacinta Kampmeier, 
and Ward Davenny. The Ditson Fel- 
low was conspicuous as both a composer 
and a pianist. 


New D. S. Smith Work Given 


The Spring concert of the Woman’s 
Choral Society of New Haven, Hugh 
L. Smith, conductor, took place on May 
27 in Sprague Hall. Mabel Deegan, 
violinist, was the guest soloist. Included 
in the program was Horatio Parker’s 
‘Seven Greek Pastoral Scenes’, Richard 
Donovan’s ‘Chanson of the Bells of 
Oseney’, and the first performance of 
David Stanley Smith’s ‘A Child’s 
Laughter’, which is dedicated to the 
Woman’s Choral Society. 

Turning away from its intense study 
of the cantatas, the Bach Cantata Club 
gave sections of the B Minor Mass in 
its only public performance in Dwight 
Memorial Chapel on the campus of Yale 
College on May 20. Richard Donovan 
conducted the chorus of over 200 sing- 
ers who meet fortnightly from October 
to May to study Bach’s music. 

A sixteen-year-old pianist, Bernard 
Lazaroff, was presented by Bruce Si- 
monds in a recital on May 18, scoring 
instant success in a program of works 
which made heavy demands on his mu- 
sicianship. 

The pupils of Bruce and Rosalind 
Simonds gave their annual piano re- 
cital on June 2, in a varied program 
ot the standard repertoire. Student 
recitals at the Yale School of Music 
by Ward Davenny, pianist; Patricia 
Lang, cellist, and Catherine Tinsman, 
pianist; Stuart Walker, violinist, and 
Roger Cushman, pianist, have marked 
the end of the musical season. 

MILEs KASTENDIECK 





An opera in three acts entitled ‘The 
Puszta’, with music by H. A. Mattausch, 
recently had its world premiere in 
Gorlitz. 





FOR RENT THIS SUMMER 
Modern Colonial house overlooking water 
Five bedrooms, two baths, extra lavatory, 
all conveniences, modern Chickering in 
large living room. Ideal for prosperous 
musician. Byron Hatfield, Mystic, Conn. 
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Metropolitan Spring Season Closes 





‘Trovatore’ Completes List of 
Twelve Operas With Total of 
Twenty Performances—Dam- 
rosch Novelty Leads List With 
Four Representations 


HE closing of the Metropolitan’s 

second spring season of popular opera 
on the evening of May 26, brought the 
total number of performances to twenty. 
Twelve operas were given and one 
ballet. Of these, Walter Damrosch’s 
‘The Man Without a Country’ led with 
four performances. Two each were 
given of ‘Carmen’, ‘Faust’, ‘La Bohéme’, 
‘Il Trovatore’, ‘Marouf’ and ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ in double bill, 
once with ‘The Bat’, a ballet divertisse- 
ment. One hearing each was given of 
‘The Bartered Bride’, ‘Mignon’, "Lohen- 
grin’ and ‘Aida’. 

There were forty-seven singers in the 
company as compared with thirty-one 
last spring, and of these, sixteen sang 
for the first time in the house, a total ot 
four less than last year. Thirty-one of 
these were native Americans as com- 
pared with nineteen last year. 

There was one novelty, the world 


premiere of ‘The Man Without a 
Country’ and one revival, ‘Marouf’. 
Both of these, together with ‘The 


Bartered Bride’ a revival of last season, 
were sung in English. 


Jennie Tourel Sings Carmen 


Jennie Tourel, who made such an ex- 
cellent impression at her debut with the 
company as Mignon, strengthened that 
impression with an admirable impersona- 
tion of Carmen on the evening of May 22. 

The Merrimée-Bizet gipsy is one of 
these characters that has yet to be wholly 
realized. There has probably never been 
a perfect Carmen, not even Calvé, and 
there probably never will be. Certainly the 
past three decades have breught forth none 
that could be considered transcendent. It 
is comprehensible, therefore, if Miss Tou- 
rel did not sweep New York off its feet. 

She did, however, from her first en- 
trance to the death scene, give a thor- 
oughly consistent, well thought out imper- 
sonation and she was vocally entirely ade- 
quate. If her Carmen is slight in calibre 
it may be the result of her diminutive stat- 
ure or the smaller auditorium of the Paris 
Opéra-Comique where she learned the 
role. However, all that musicianship, in- 
telligence and dramatic insight could do, 
she did. 

Sydney Rayner won prolonged applause 
for his Flower Song and Carlo Morelli for 
the Toreador Song. Charlotte Symons’s 
fine and expertly used voice was effective 
in Micaela’s duet and aria, but her acting 
and gestures are still somewhat immature. 
The rest of the cast included Thelma 
Votipka, Maria Matyas, George Cehanov- 
sky, Lodovico Oliviero, Louis D’Angelo 
and Wilfred Engelman. Gennaro Papi 
conducted and the American Ballet danced 


Triple Bill of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, 
‘Pagliacci’ and ‘The Bat.’ 


A triple bill was presented on the evening 
of May 25, consisting of ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’, ‘Pagliacci’ and the ballet diver- 
tissement ‘The Bat’ to music by Johann 
Strauss. The cast of the Mascagni opera 
was the same as the previous one, except 
that Armand Tokatayan was the Turiddu. 
Rosa Tentoni repeated her competent San- 
tuzza, Anna Kaskas was Lola, and Joseph 
Royer, Alfio. In ‘Pagliacci’ the distribu- 
tion included Arthur Carron as Canio, 
Robert Weede once more as Tonio giving 
an excellent performance, Ruby Mercer as 
Nedda, Thomas Thomas as Silvio and Lo- 
dovico Oliviero as Beppe. The solo dancers 
in the ballet were Holly Howard, Leda 
Anchubina, Ariel Lang, William Dollar, 
Charles Laskey and Lew Christensen. Gen- 


naro Papi conducted the operas, and Wil- 
fred Pelletier, the ballet. N 


‘Aida’ Has Only Performance 

The only performance of ‘Aida’ ocounred 
on the evening of May 26, with Hilda 
Burke singing the title role for the first 
time in New York, and Rocco Pandiscx 
making his debut as Amonasro. Miss 
Burke, heard before only im lyric roles 
sang with pleasing tone and evidert com- 
mand of the music for the most part, al- 
though there was occasional forcing im cer- 
tain dramatic climaxes. She made a 
comely Ethiopian princess and was dra- 
matically well in the picture. Mr. Pan- 
discio, who has sung at the Hippodrome 
gave evidence of ample expernence and 
familiarity -vith his role, and was wanmily 
applauded at curtain time. His voice & 
big, not always well controlled, buat ai 
vibrant calibre. 

The outstanding portrayal of the evening 
was that of Bruna Castagna as Ammeris, 2 
part in which the contralto has made many 
improvements over former appearances 
She sang with rich, velvety quality, fer- 
vor and distinction, and her impersonatior 
has grown in subtlety, stature and fire 
Sydney Rayner gave his familiar mmper- 
sonation of Radames, and others were 
Norman Cordon as the King, John Gor- 
ney as Ramfis, Thelma Votipka as ‘the 
Priestess and Lodovico Oliviero as a mes- 
senger. Gennaro Papi conducted an or- 
chestral performance that was hardly 
more than routine, and often extremely 
noisy. 0 

New Singers in Damrosch Opera 


Walter Damrosch’s opera, “The Mar 
Without a Country’, was sung on the eve- 
ning of May 28, with two new members = 
the cast. These were Maxine Steliman 
who sang Mary Rutledge for the first time 
and Myron Taylor in the leading role ai 
Philip Nolan. The remainder of the cast 
was as before. 

Miss Stellman, who appeared as Amor 
in the inept performance last season oi 
‘Orfeo’, has scarcely the dramatic qualities 
necessary for Mr. Damrosch’s heroime. She 
sang with considerable charm, however 
and won applause. Mr. Taylor, heard with 





Rese Temtieni, Whe Sang Santuzza 


the Russiam Opera Company, was a per- 
sumable Philig Nolam The others in the 
cast were Mmes. Votipka, Bodanya, 
Browmimg, Matyas and Paull, and Messrs. 
Rasely, Royer, Gurney, Massue, Oliviero, 
Execimaam, Cebanovsky, Dickson, Harris, 
D Cordom, Nicholsom and Burg- 
stallier. Wilired Pelletier conducted. The 
pera was also sumg with the original cast 


m the aiittermoom of May 22. D 
‘Tl Trevatere’ Cleses Season 
Verdi's “I) Trovatore’ was the opera at 


the clsimg performance on the evening of 
Way 2. The cast was identical with that 
of the prewious hearing and included Rose 
Rampton az Leonora; Bruna Castagna as 


A munemm Arthas Carrom as Manrico; 
Carlo Morelli as Di Luna; John Gurney as 
Ferrando; Thelma Votipka, Inez; Lodo- 
mimo Olliwaera, Ruiz and Carlo Coscia, a 
ps semmato Papi conducted. 
mot more Miss Bampton demonstrated 
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her abilities in the soprano tessitura and 
her singing was effective throughout the 
evening, winning a ready response from 
the audience. Miss Castagna’s Azucena 
was gripping in its dramatic intensity and 
was magnificently sung. The male contin- 
gent all gave good accounts of themselves. 


aN. 





Musical Clubs Honor Damrosch at 
Opera Performance 

An opera party was sponsored by Musi- 
cal Adventures for. the purpose of honor- 
ing Dr. Walter Damrosch at a perform- 
ance of his opera, ‘The Man Without a 
Country’ at the Metropolitan at the mati- 
nee on May 22. The musical clubs whose 
members attended, to the number of over 
200, included the Brooklyn Women’s 
Club, Mrs. Thomas H. McClintock, presi- 
dent; Chiropean, Mrs. John Weinstein, 
president; The Chaminade Club, Mrs. 
William A. Phillips, president; Morning 
Choral, Mrs. George A. Young, president ; 
the Urban Club, Mrs. Mary Banker, presi- 
dent; Kosmos, Mrs. Juan Almiral, vice- 
president. Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan 
is founder and Mrs. Theodore Martin 
Hardy, president of Musical Adventures. 





New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Lessens Deficit 


At the annual meeting of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York, held in Steinway Hall on May 
10, Charles Triller, treasurer, reported 
that $88,000 of the guaranty fund re- 
mains to be applied towards next sea- 
son’s deficit. This amount is left over 
from the $500,000 guaranty amount 
raised three years ago. 





Hippodrome Opera Closes Until Autumn 

The Salmaggi popular-priced opera at 
the New York Hippodrome came to an 
end with a performance of ‘Aida’ on the 
evening of June 6. Operas sung during 
the preceding fortnight included ‘Lucia’, 
‘Samson and Delilah’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Ca- 
valleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’, ‘The 
Sarber of Seville’ and ‘Il Trovatore’. 
Alfredo Salmaggi, manager of the or 
ganization, announced his intention of 
resuming the activities of the company 
early in the autumn. 
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performance with warm applause. 


EUROPEAN TOUR: NOV.-DEC, 1937 


European Management: « « 


4merican Violinist 


RETURN TO AMSTERDAM, Holland: Recital in 
Concertgebouw Chamber Music Hall, April 13th 


DE TELEGRAAF: Amsterdam, April i4th: 

There wes 2 well-filled hall and a cordial audience to greet Helen Teschner Tas 
at her recitel—ome of her far too rare recitals; a hall which paid much attention 
to the art and personality of the American violinist and which acclaimed her 
lt was sincere and well-deserved applause. 
The artist prowed herself again to be a distinguished and fascinating figure. 


LONDON RECITAL DEBUT, Wigmore Hall, April 27th, 1937 


London Daily Times, April 30th: The first appearance in England of Helen Teschner Tas at Wigmore Hall | 
on Tuesday disclosed a violinist whose pllayimg gave umcommon pleasure. A natural aptitude for the instrument | 
has been polished into assured technical accomplishment, her phrasing is that of an instinctive musician, and | 
her tone is of the ringing kind, massive and acute, im contradistinction to the sweetness which sometimes 
approximates a violin to @ wind imstrament Her bow commands a sweeping style that was equally effec- 
tive in the vigorous quick movements of 2 comcerto by Nardini, the Bach E major partita and in the slow 
| movement of Lekeu's sonata, where the lomg phrases carry quite a different mood. | 


AMERICAN CONCERTS after JAN. Ist, 1938 
he hi 
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Schneevoight ~ Guest Conductor 
in Capital Cities—Many 
Artists to Broadcast 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, May 15.— 
The honor of opening the Australian 
concert season for 1937 fell to Miss 
Essie Ackland, a Sydney contralto who, 
after several years spent in England 
where she has gained considerable popu- 
larity as a recording artist, has been 
engaged to tour her native land under 





Georg Schneevoight 


contract to the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission. Miss Ackland was heard 
to advantage in the Melbourne Philhar- 
monic Society’s performance of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Elijah’, given under the 
direction of the permanent conductor 
of the Melbourne Symphony, Proi. 
Bernard Heinze. Two solo recitals 
proved less convincing artistically. Ex- 
cellent diction and a charming concert 
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manner enabled Miss Ack’ & wm 
popular favor, but the mine? Tame of 
her program and the large admexmturre of 
ballads disappomted sees osx 
lovers who expected irom 2 
such expenence anthoritetne 
satile techmague 

The first of many 
artists engaged th: 


Sager cE 


aa ba ‘er 


celebrated toreurt 
SCRSOL be the 


broadcasting authorities, Pref Georg 
Schneevoigt, director of the Finnish 
National Orchestra, hes already a> 


sumed his duties as gucst comdactor of 
the Melbourne 
Schneevoigt’s predecessors, Se 
ton Harty and Dr. Malcooin 


Symphonm Pirogessor 


nos 599555, 


Sargent, 


did much to rae the stemdard of or- 
chestral performances m Swdimev_ Wei- 


bourne, and Adelande 
liminary rehearsals woth the Melbourne 
orchestra the Fim 
it Clear that nothme short of 2 complete 
techmical reformation would meet woth 
his approval 

An excellent teacher and az 


ing disciplhmarian, Prof. Schmeevorgt 
carmed the doctrme o@f serterd! re 
hearsal to its furthest leet. Net me 
each group of players bot each desk : 
expected to come “mio the opem” am 
display its shortcommes. There were 
occasions when ocollectiwe rehearsal 
dwindled to mdiudual waders. As 
revealed at the Melbourm Town Hal 
on April 24, before am audhemee of 300 
persons, the results of ths mms des 
potism were wholly admmrabie. Braims's 
First Symphony, the vermure 2 
Meistersinger’, and Sabelies’s unin 


om 


kainen m Toole 
and the Maids of 
tinguished by grag 





mical texture and by tamsgerency and 
appropriateness of tome 
A second m= w 


SCHIST on 


baton of Prot 
included a 
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memorahit 


PROT DOL Tae 


the Sibels Second Symphony, 

the rest of the program sommded over- 

disciplined and, althoggh comabie m 

techmical detail, the resalt were emo- 
ally 1] Retrars —————— , 

tionally dull. Seiore omwtmo, $ 
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work with the Melbourne Symphony 
Proé. Schneevoigt will conduct the New 
Seuth Wales State Orchestra in a series 
of comcerts. The permanent conductor 
of that body, Dr. Edgar Bainton (for- 
meriy of Newcastle, England) will 
make a temporary exchange to Mel- 
bourme where he will conduct the or- 
chestra, with Mme. Lotte Lehmann as 
solorst. 

Mme. Lehmann opened her Australian 
broadcasting season in Sydney and a 
brace of national transmissions enabled 
audiences im Melbourne and other capi- 
tal cities to hear several superb inter- 
pretations of Lieder. ccasionally, as 
m Brahms’s “Von Ewiger Liebe’ and in 
some operatic arias, suavity of tone was 
acking, but in the greater part of her 
pro gram she produced effects as beau- 
tiful im color as they were exquisite in 
hythmuical form. 

Acclaimed by his admirers as a possi- 
Percy Grainger and 
cheson, a Melbourne boy 
piamist, Noel Newton-Wood is engaged 
wpom a succession of “farewell” appear- 
ymees prior to his departure for Europe. 
fourteen years, Master Noel has 
eft his umiversity examinations behind 
uduated with the highest 
available ; mei and exhibitions. A 
bright, natural lad, who reads “comics” 
m the artists’ room between his items, 
Noe! leaves Australia with a sound tech- 
nical foundation to his credit and car- 
ries with him the good wishes of the 
musical community Brppy ALLEN 
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Win Prizes in ‘Beloved Friend’ Contest 
House, Inc., publisher of 

by Catherine Drinker 

Sowen and Barbara von Meck, the 
story of the strange romance between 
Tchaikovsky and his patroness Nadejda 
om Meck, reports that nearly 5,000 
persons from all parts of the country 
entered the essay contest it conducted 
mm certain questions suggested by the 
book. First prize, a Steinway grand 


2» weet Friend’ 


Je ecu 2 


piamo, was awarded to Elizabeth L. 
Mann, assistant professor of English 
terature at Western College, Oxford, 
Yhio. Second prize, discs of Tchaikov- 
sky's Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Sympho- 
mies, “Andante Cantabile’ and ‘Nut- 
cracker” Suite, went to Kenneth V. 
Thimann of Harvard University. Third 
prize, discs of Tchaikovsky’s Violin 
Comeerto and Piano Concerto in B Flat 
Minor, was won by Mrs. R. A. Ellis 
of Tampa, Florida. A special students’ 


prize, a collection of Tchaikovsky 
pocket scores, was won by George Han- 
som of the University of Wisconsin. 
The contest judges were John Barbi- 
— comductor; Jascha Heifetz, vio- 

Deems Taylor, composer; Law- 
rence Gilman, music critic; and Robert 
K. Hess, vice-president of Random 
fouse, Inc 


it 





Erne Balegh te Give Summer Courses 

Erno Balogh, pianist, who has been 
Lotte Lehmann’s accompanist since she 
first came to America, plans to spend the 
teaching im his New York 
and in White Plains. During 
uly he will give a course in song in- 
terpretation and one in piano for ad- 

pils and teachers. 
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Derethy Ortmann Gives Recital in 
Baltimore 


Battrmore, June 10—Dorothy Con- 
stamece Ortmann, pianist and daughter 
£— Otto Ortmann, director of the Pea- 
bedy Comservatory of Music, gave a 
recital on May ll at Cadoa Hall, play- 
img ac mprehensive program with in- 


and marked interpretative 
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Violin Pedagogue Returns 
to America After Tour 





Emanuel Ondricek Resumes Teaching 

Duties in Boston and New York 

Emanuel Ondricek, violinist, conduc- 
tor and pedagogue, who recently re- 
turned to America after a six-week’s 
tour in Europe, has 
resumed his teach- 
ing activities in 
both New York 
and Boston. 

While Mr. On- 
dricek was in Eu- 
rope he conducted 
the Prague Phil- 
harmonic on March 
20, when Ruth Pos- 
selt, violinist and 
his pupil, played 
three concertos on 
the same program. 
Later, both Mr. Ondricek and Miss Pos- 
selt, with the assistance of Gladys On- 
dricek, pianist, inaugurated a series of 
concerts for two violins and piano, in 
Central European cities. 

Mr. Ondricek has also contributed to 
the literature of violin study, notably, 
‘The Mastery of Tone Production and 
Expression on the Violin’. He has also 
added to the literature for that instru- 
ment by arranging, editing and orches- 





Emanuel Ondricek 


trating the newly-discovered Violin 
Concerto by Giuseppe Tartini, which 


he found in the archives of the ducal 
library at Schwerin, Germany. 





Sametini to Celebrate Anniversary 

Cuicaco, June 10.—Leon Sametini, 
vice president of the Chicago Musical 
College and chairman of the violin de- 
partment, will celebrate his twenty-fifth 
year at the school at its Seventieth An- 
niversary Festival on June 24 and 25. 
John R. Hattstaedt, president of the 
American Conservatory of Music, has 
nounced that an honorary degree, Doc- 
tor of Music, will be conferred upon 
Mr. Sametini at the commencement ex- 
ercises of the Conservatory, in recogni- 
tion of his service in the field of music 
education. 





Honegger’s opera, ‘L’Aiglon’, founded 
upon Rostand’s play, recently had its 
premiére in Monte Carlo. Shortly after, 
Rossini’s ‘Moses’ was presented here for 
the first time. 
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‘The Span of Gold’ Celebrates 
Completion of the Golden 
Gate Bridge 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 10.—A pageant, 
‘The Span of Gold’, celebrated the com- 
pletion of the Golden Gate Bridge dur- 
ing three Fiesta Week performances at 
Crissy Field. John Charles Thomas 
was the guest star. 

The field, the Presidio aviation 
grounds, afforded space for a stage 
200 feet wide and 100 feet deep, con- 
structed on three levels. It was so 
placed as to make the $35,000,000 bridge 
serve as a backdrop. On the stage, 
3,000 performers enacted the semi- 
historical, semi-allegorical story writ- 
ten by Wilbur Hall, depicting the his- 
tory of California and San Francisco. 

Under the stage, Charles Hart, com- 
poser, conducted the orchestra and 
chorus. The sound was conveyed to 
performers and auditors by a radio- 
amplification system. The result was a 
superb visual and aural dramatic fan- 
tasy. 

The scenario called for episodes deal- 
ing with Indian life, the coming of the 
Conquistadors and Father Serra, the 
days of the Dons, the Russians at Fort 
Ross, the Bear Flag Rebellion, the dis- 
covery of gold, San Francisco’s cele- 
bration of statehood, and, finally, the 
conquering of the “dividing waters” 
which men, for generations past, had 
said could not be done, as the pageant 
ended, the giant reddish-gold span, 
bathed in white and blue lights and 
etched in amber, stood out against the 
night sky as proof of man’s achieve- 
ment, while masters of pyrotechnic dis- 
plays created about the stage a cyclo- 
rama of fire. 


Pageant Score Is Brilliant 


All of the color, brilliance and fantasy 
which the story made possible, found 
their reflection in the musical score 
composed by Mr. Hart. Incorporated 
into an otherwise original score were 
themes of some eight or nine old Cali- 
fornia tunes and, for the Russian epi- 
sode, a bit from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Sadko’ to serve as background for Rus- 
sian students’ songs and dances, one of 
the liveliest scenes of the pageant. 

The music followed closely the mood 
of the story, beginning with idiomatic 
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SAN FRANCISCO WITNESSES PAGEANT 


Indian themes with their rhythmic 
monotony and continued through mili- 
tary and ecclesiastical idioms to the 
songs of Spanish-California days and 
Covered Wagon days to the concluding 
‘Hymn of Promise’, the third and last 
of Mr. Thomas’s solos, the others being 
the ‘Prayer of Father Serra’ and ‘The 
Mule Team Man’, both of which were 
sung on the stage with Thomas en- 
acting the character. The only other 
soloist was Margaret O’Dea, contralto, 
who sang, in the wumseen orchestra 
room, one of the Spanish California 
songs collected by the late William J. 
McCoy of this city and Oakland. ‘March 
of the Missions’ and a children’s march, 
a re-treatment of thematic material 
previously used, were other outstand- 
ing musical excerpts. The whole score 
was admirably adapted to pageant pur- 
poses. 

Extraordinary handling of simple and 
very effective scenery that could be 
rapidly changed gave definite atmos- 
phere to the locale of the various epi- 
sodes and so built up, dramatically, to 
the climactic scene of the illuminated 
bridge. 

One may credit William H. Smith, 
Jr., Kendrick Vaughan, James Gill, 
James C. Morgan, Robert L. Rose, 
William C. Todt and William Varley 
for the direction. Much is due Edgar 
P. Nelson for the stage settings and to 
those responsible for the bridge lighting 
effects, Terey L. Ford, John B. Wor- 
ren and Charles T. Lucas. 


Marjory M. FIsHER 





TWO BALLETS SCHEDULED 
FOR LEWISOHN STADIUM 





Tchaikovsky's ‘Sleeping Beauty’ to Have 
New York Premiere—Cast Named 
for Strauss’s ‘Salome’ 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the staging of two ballets at the 
Lewisohn Stadium this summer. On 
Friday and Saturday evenings, July 
16 and 17, Tcherepnine’s three-act bal- 
let ‘The Goldfish’ will be performed by 
the Mordkin Ballet. The scenery will 
be by Sergei Soudeikine and Eugene 
Fuerst will conduct. 

On Thursday and Friday evenings, 
July 29 and 30, the Philadelphia Ballet 
Company will give (for the first time 
in New York, it is said) Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Sleeping Beauty’ with choreography by 
Catherine Littlefield, ballet mistress of 
the company, who will take the part of 
the Rainbow Fairy. This ballet is in a 
prologue and three acts and takes a 
whole evening for its performance. It 
will be conducted by Alexander Smal- 
lens. On the programs with “The Gold- 
fish’ there will be a series of dances of 
various nations. 

The cast has been announced for the 
performances of Strauss’s ‘Salome’ at 
the Stadium on the evenings of June 
30 and July 1, with the New York 
Philharmonic- Symphony, Alexander 
Smallens conducting. The title role will 
be assumed by Erica Darbo; Ivan 
Ivantzofft will sing Herod, Liuba Sen- 
derovna will be Herodias and Sydney 
de Vries, Jokanaan. The lesser roles 
are cast as follows: Narraboth, Clifford 
Menz: Page to Herodias, Zina Alvers; 
Five Jews, Charles Haywood, Edward 
Kane, Ivan Velikanoff, Louis Purdey 
and Eugene Lowenthal; Two Naza- 
renes, Louis D’Angelo and Peter Chal- 
mers; A Cappadocian, Mr. Lowenthal, 
and A Slave, Lys Bert. 
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Gigli Returns In Film 











When a Famous Tenor Needs (and Finds) a Friend. The Daddy Is Beniamino Gigli, the 
Sympathetic Lady Is Joan Gardner—in ‘Forever Yours’ 


Beniamino Gigli, the celebrated Ital- 
ian tenor whose beautiful voice has 
been much missed since he left the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1932, has re- 
appeared on the New York scene 
through the medium of the screen. He 
takes the leading role in ‘Forever 
Yours’, a Grand National release, filmed 
in Great Britain and currently showing 
at the Fifty-fifth Street Playhouse. 
Though his are not the dimensions of 
the standardized movie sheik, he does 
achieve a personal success in this new 
role. His acting is earnest, simple, and 
somewhat shy. Fortunately, his directors 
have given him a part which is cut to 
precisely those measurements. 

But it is, of course, Gigli’s singing 
that carries the show. His voice is 
heard in bel canto rendition of parts of 
seven operatic arias: ‘Di Quella Pira’ 
from ’Il Trovatore’, ‘M’Appari’ from 
‘Marta’, ‘O Paradiso’ from ‘L’Africana’, 
‘La Donna e Mobile’ from ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘Una Furtiva Lagrima’ from ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore’, ‘Spirto Gentil’ from ‘La Fa- 
vorita’ and a snatch from ‘Mignon’. 
He also sings a Schubert lullaby, sev- 


and ‘Non Ti 
the especially con- 


eral Italian folksongs, 
Scordar Di Me’, 
cocted theme song. 

What plot there is revolves about a 
young woman who awakes from a ro- 
mance with a young ship’s officer to find 
herself suddenly proposed to by a great 
operatic tenor, who is also a widower 
with a small son. She accepts and lives 
happily until the officer appears again. 
Her final decision, in favor of the tenor, 
rings down the curtain. Joan Gardner 
-plays the hesitating heroine; Ivan 
Brandt, the handsome ship’s officer; 
and Richard Gofe, the tenor’s captivat- 
ing little son. 





Della Chiesa With Chicago Opera Again 

Cuicaco, June 10.—Vivian Della 
Chiesa, soprano, has been engaged for 
a limited number of performances with 
the Chicago City Opera Company dur- 
ing the coming season. This will be 
Miss Della Chiesa’s second season with 
the company. She is to sing in ‘La 
Boheme’, ‘Faust’, “Tales of Hoffman’, 
‘La Juive’, and ‘L’Elisir D’Amore’. 
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Ormandy and lIturbi Share 
Honors on Return From 
Transcontinental Tour 


PuricapepHia, Jume 10.—Returned 
from its five weeks transcontinental tour 
the Philadelphia Orchestra gave a 
‘homecoming’ concert im the Academy 
of Music on May 26 with Eugene 
Ormandy, its regular conductor, and 
José Iturbi who shared the direction of 
the tour concerts, dividing podium 
honors. Mr. Iturbi was also heard as 
soloist, performing the feat of leading 
the orchestra in his own accompani- 
ment in Liszt’s E Flat Concerto: Pre- 
sented for the benefit of the Robin 
Hood Dell Concerts, most of which are 
to be conducted by Mr. Iturbi, the con- 
cert was offered under the auspices of 
the Women’s Committees of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. The program fol- 
lows: 


“Leomore” Overture No. 3..... ..Beethoven 
Excerpts from “Die Gétterdimmerung’ 


Wagner 
‘Siegiried’s Rhine Journey” 
ba ee Death and Pemeral Music 
Brumnbilde’s Immolaton’ and Finale 
Concerto m E Fiat, for piano and orchestra 
Liszt 


Gilardi 
(First Philadelpisa Performa: ace 
Intermezzo from ‘“Goyescas” : 7ranados 
Three Dances from “The Three ee Hat 

; Z 
DeF alla 


The overture was conducted by Mr. 


Iturbi and brought enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Mr. Ormandy then conducted 


the Wagner items. The three excerpts 
were played without pause, Mr. Or- 
mandy securing an effective exposition 
of the music in authoritative and well 
considered interpretations. Following 
the applause at the conclusion the con- 
ductor made a brief address, paying 
tribute to the orchestra and soliciting 
support for the Dell concerts. He re- 
ferred to the fact that he made his 
Philadelphia debut as a conductor at 
Robin Hood Dell several seasons ago. 
Samuel R. Rosenbaum, vice-president 
ot the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion, also joined in urging the audience 
to cooperate in making the 1937 Dell 
season successful. 

The second part of the bill opened 
with the Liszt concerto in which Mr. 
Iturbi played the solo part with the ex- 
pected technical finish, fine tone, and 
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PHILADELPHIANS IN ‘HOMECOMING’ CONCERT 


interpretative expression, successfully 
directing the orchestra from his seat at 
the piano. An ovation which recalled 
the soloist time after time followed. Mr. 
[turbi conducted the remaining items of 
the program. 

The novelty, “Gaucho con Botas 
Nuevas’ (‘The Cowboy with the New 
Boots’), was a pleasing if not particu- 
larly important piece, somewhat heavily 
scored and mildly “modern” in har- 
monic idiom. Well played, it was 
cordially received. The Granados and 
DeFalla numbers, familiar concert items 
on Mr. Iturbi’s programs, afforded more 
substantial and valuable musical fare, 
and had the benefit of excellent per- 
formances. 

WitiiaM E,. SMITH 





CAMP IN NEW ENGLAND 
OFFERS VARIED COURSES 





Instruction Given in Operetta Produc- 
tion, Dancing and Instrumental 
Training 

Stoney, Me., June 10—New Eng- 
land Music Camp, Inc., in addition to 
regular instruction on band and orches- 
tral instruments, will conduct an inten- 
sive course of study in operetta produc- 
tion and the dance. 

The former, under the direction of 
Geoffrey O’Hara, composer, includes 
music instruction, stagecraft, costuming, 
sound effects and lighting. 

The dance course, under Evelyn Dyer, 
includes ballet, modern, interpretative, 
and folk-dancing. 

Other instructors include Kazimier 
Albinsky, horn; Lilla Atherton, voice; 
Imogene Boyle, orchestra; Harold 
Brown, flute; Henri Christman, clari- 
net; Harold Dicterow, violin; Roger 
Dykema, trombone ; Vladimir Graffman, 
violin; Orville Gray, bassoon and oboe; 
Wilbur Hamje, junior orchestra and 
band; Hans Lemcke, trumpet ; Herman 
Rowe, basses and tuba; William Street, 
percussion; Adrian Vanderbilt, piano 
and choral singing; Bedrich Vaska, 
‘cello; Edith Watkins Gaudenzi, voice, 
and Paul Wiggin, senior band. 





Albany Philharmonic Ends Season 

ALBANY, June 10.—The Albany Phil- 
harmonic gave its final concert of the 
season on May 27 under the direction 
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of William Penny Hacker. Stephan 
Hero, violinist, appeared as soloist in 
Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espafiole’. The pro- 
gram included also Haydn’s Symphony 
in G, No. 13, and Schubert’s C Major 
Symphony. 





Bruna Castagna to Appear 
in Operas During Summer 





Contralto to Sing in Hollywood Bowl, 
San Francisco and St. Louis 
Bruna Castagna, contralto, who ap- 


peared at the Metropolitan Opera dur- 
ing the Spring season, in ‘Carmen’ and 


Bruna Castagna as Carmen 


‘Trovatore’, was heard as soloist in De- 
troit in a performance of Verdi’s 
‘Requiem’, and is scheduled to give 
many recitals throughout the country 
during the coming summer. 

She will also appear in performances 
of ‘Carmen’ and ‘Trovatore’ in Holly- 
wood Bowl, and will fulfill engagements 
with the San Francisco and St. Louis 
Opera Companies. She will also be 
heard in several radio broadcasts be- 
fore the Metropolitan opera begins its 
season next Fall. 





CAPE COD SCHOOL OPENS 





Music Institute Inaugurates Summer 
Season of Instruction 

OsTERVILLE, Mass., June 10.—The 
Cape Cod Institute of Music, founded 
and headed by Mme. Martha Atwood, 
begins its semester of music courses on 
June 12, to continue until Nov. 1. 
Room, board, and recreational facilities 
are provided in addition to a broad pro- 
gram of musical instruction. There will 
also be concerts and discussions by both 
faculty members and students. 

The faculty will include: Ralph Law- 
ton, piano and harmony; Frank Kneisel, 
violin; Emelia Hahn, eurythmics; N. 
Lindsey Norden, organ and theory; 
Leon Barzin, orchestral conducting; 
Myron W. Whitney, voice; Mme. Pon- 
chon-Newman, French; Ethel Lang- 
well Clays, art; Mme. Povla Frijsh, mas- 
ter class in interpretation; Mme. Eva 
Gauthier, program building; Frederick 
Gaut Shattuck, opera, oratorio and 
English diction; Virginia Fuller, ac- 
companist. 





LOS ANGELES HEARS 
WPA OPERA CONCERT 


Project Introduces Borowski 
Piano Concerto and New 
Light Operetta 


Los ANGELEs, June 10—The WPA 
operatic concert, conducted by Gastone 
Usigli in Philharmonic Auditorium on 
May 19, set forth the musical assets of 
the project in their most becoming 
aspects. A highlight was Act two, 
Scene two, from ‘Aida’, with the chorus 
of 150 voices singing magnificently. 
Soloists were Merle Floyd in the role 





of Aida; Saul Silverman, the King; 
Irene Cross, Amneris; Charles King, 
Radames; Eugene Pearson, Amonasro, 


and Charles Henri de la Plate, Ramfis. 
The orchestra was augmented to more 
than 100 pieces. The ‘Aida’ excerpt 
was preceded by the Overture to Wolf- 
Ferrari’s ‘Secret of Suzanne’, and the 
aria, ‘Suicidio’, from Ponchielli’s ‘Gio- 
conda’, was sung by Mr. Floyd, who 
possesses a voice of beautiful quality. 

Mr. Silvermann sang ‘Wotan’s Fare- 
well’ to a well-managed orchestral back- 
ground. A condensed version of Act 
three of Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger’, cli- 
maxed the evening. The orchestra 
played well, and the chorus provided 
some excellent singing. Charles King 
was Walther; Marguerite Tiedcke, Eva; 
and de la Plate, Hans Sachs. 


Saunders’s Songs Heard 


Laura Nemeth Saunders, soprano, 
and Mae Gilbert Reese, pianist, were 
soloists in the program in Trinity Audi- 
torium on May 26, conducted by 
Jacques Samossoud. Mrs. Saunders 
sang two songs by her husband, Rich- 
ard Drake Saunders, ‘When Autumn 
Sings’, and ‘Japanese Night Song’, fol- 
lowed by ‘Elsa’s Dream’ from ‘Lohen- 
grin’ and ‘Britinnhilde’s Battle Cry’ 
from ‘Die Walkiire’. Felix Borowski’s 
Concerto for piano and orchestra proved 
an effective vehicle for the pianist, who 
gave a good account of herself in the 
first local hearing of this work. The 
Overture to Wagner’s “The Flying 
Dutchman’, and Tchaikovsky’s Sym 
phony No. 6, were the orchestral num- 
bers which brought Mr. Samossoud and 
the players much applause. 

The light opera division introduced 
a charming operetta. ‘The Gay Grena- 
diers’, by two Los Angeles musicians, 
Werner Van and Vern Elliott, in the 
Mason Opera House on May 25. The 
story, set in Mexico during the reign 
of Maximillian, affords opportunity for 
some delightful melodies and colorful 
costumes and settings. Staged and di- 
rected by Lou Jacobs, the production 
was one of the most attractive in the 
series of presentations. Chief protago- 
nists were Theo Pennington and John 
Hamilton, but the liveliest moments 
were provided by Joya Fabri and Jack 
Henderson. An orchestra of fifty mu- 
sicians was conducted by John Britz. 

Hat D. Crain 





Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch in Recital 

LAKEVILLE, ConN., June 10.—Alex- 
ander Bloch, violinist, and his wife. 
Blanche Bloch, pianist, gave a joint re- 
cital at the Hotchkiss School on the 
evening of May 23. Included in the pro- 
gram were the César Franck Sonata, 
the Grieg C Minor Sonata, and a num- 
ber of violin solos. 





N. Y. American: “Exceptionally varied 


tone and keen musical insight.” 


ALTON JONES 


SONAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


CLIFFORD H. STROHL 
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“POPS” IN BOSTON 
ATTRACT THOUSANDS 


Radio Audience Requests Good 
Music—Bori Engaged for 
N. H. Seacoast Festival 


Boston, June 10.—Visitors to Bos- 
ton in the summer season frequently 
remark upon the absence of musical 
entertainment commensurate with the 
musically artistic standards of the city. 
The Bostonian’s answer is usually a 





gesture toward Symphony Hall and 
“Pops,” or again, toward the Charles 
River Esplanade and its orchestral 


shell, each of which during its proper 
season, provides musical fare both en- 
tertaining and profitable to the listener. 
Should the visitor demand more, he is 
tactfully directed to the various festival 
centers of New England, easily accessi- 
ble from Boston, where programs of 
unusual vitality are available. It has 
never seemed necessary to Bostonians 
to devaluate the historical significance 
of their city by offering too many ex- 
traneous counter-attractions, which may 
be a contributing factor to the charm 
of the city. 

Through June and into early July, 
“Pops” will continue to attract their 
thousands each night, and while Mr. 
Fiedler so far has offered no especially 
noteworthy new work, he has contrived 
to preserve a fairly even balance be- 
tween the popular and the classic or- 
chestral literature. An innovation this 
season has been “Radio Night” once 
each week, when listeners may dial to 
an hour of music sent direct from Sym- 
phony Hall. In order that these pro- 
grams on the air shall please the great- 
est number of listeners, Mr. Fiedler 
has invited his unseen audience to send 
in its requests for works to be per- 
formed. To date, the demand for “good 
stuff” has considerably exceeded that 
for material of lesser quality, which has 
been a gratification to Mr. Feidler. 


New Hampshire Seacoast Festival 


Referring to festival centers through- 
out New England, specifically, the New 


Hampshire Seacoast Music Festival 
Association, Mrs. Arthur L. Hobson, 
founder, comes forward with the an- 


nouncement that Lucrezia Bori is to be 
its guest artist during the coming fifth 
annual festival. As usual, the festival 
will be held on the opera field of the 
Arthur L. Hobson estate at Little 
Boar’s Head, New Hampshire. 

Under the musical direction of Fabien 
Sevitzky, the programs will be pre- 
sented by the Young Musicians’ Or- 
chestra and the Fabien Sevitzky En- 
sembles, assisted by the New Hamp- 
shire United Chorus, of which Norman 
Leavitt is conductor. This festival as- 
sociation is dedicated to the work of 
creating interest not only in the musi- 
cal development of the young musicians 
and composers of New England, but it 
also furthers the cause of all the allied 
arts, including dancing. The festival 
will be held on July 10 and 11, with 
Miss Bori appearing at the afternoon 
concert on July 10. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





Tenney Management Adds New Artists 
to Lists 


Mile. Thérése Quadri, French so- 
prano, and Laura Archera, violinist, 
have recently been added to the list of 
artists under the Tenney Management. 
Miss Archera appeared as soloist with 
the New York Women’s Symphony, 
Antonia Brico, conductor, in their Feb- 
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Cleveland Institute of Music Gives 
Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’ in English 


ruary concert in Carnegie Hall; she 
was soloist with Pietro Yon at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral on April 18, and gave 
a sonata recital with Miss Brico in 
Washington on April 28. 


BALTIMORE CHORUS 
PERFORMS NEW WORK 








Gives Premiere of D’Antalffy’s 


‘Divertimenti’-—Thompson’s 
‘Upon Love’ Also Sung 


BALTIMORE, June 10.—The fourth an- 
nual concert of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory Chorus, with Louis Robert con- 
ducting and the Conservatory Orchestra 
assisting, gave the premiere perform- 
ance of D’Antalffy’s ‘Divertimenti’ and 
the first local hearing of S. Thompsons’ 
‘Upon Love’. The D’Antalffy score has 
been dedicated to the chorus and its con- 
ductor. The divertimenti consist of 
four unrelated sections: ‘Transylvanian 
Dirges’, ‘Bagpipe Songs’, ‘Lamentation’ 
and ‘Matchmaking Songs’. The compo- 
sition, as a whole, is strikingly effective 
in its choral material and resonant 
orchestration. The work required three 
soloists, Catherine Logan, Joseph Flor- 
estane and Jeffry Gould. The composer 
was called upon to acknowledge the 
cordial reception given to the new work. 

The quaint nature of the seventeenth 
century poetic theme in the Thompson 
composition has been admirably set and 
received a fluent interpretation. The 
composer modestly bowed his recogni- 
tion. Mr. Robert proved his authorita- 
tive command over the large choral 
group and the orchestra ably complied 
with the exacting demands of the 
D’Antalffy score. 

The Women’s String Symphony 
under Stephen Deak, gave its fourth 
and last concert of the organization’s 
first season at Cadoa Hall on May 17. 
The program consisted of the Handel 
Passacaglia, Volkmann ‘Serenade,’ an 
adagio of Schumann, and works by 
Goossens and Ernest Bloch. Beatrice 
Swartz Kenigson was the pianist in the 
Bloch concerto. 

Franz C. BoRNSCHEIN 





MAY BEEGLE RESIGNS 





Impresario Ends Eight-year Tenure as 
Manager of Art Society 


PITTSBURGH, June 10.—May Beegle, 
impresario, recently resigned as man- 
ager of the Art Society. Miss Beegle 
has occupied the position for eight 
years. Next season the Art Society will 
not confine its meetings exclusively to 
music, but will feature the arts and 
crafts, and return to some extent to 
the original policy, which was to have 
the members themselves take part in the 
entertainment. 

Miss Beegle’s own series will be aug- 
mented next season to include Rosa 
Ponselle, Fritz Kreisler, the Jooss Bal- 
let, Vienna Choir Boys, Salzburg Opera 
Guild, Lily Pons, Yehudi Menuhin, and 
others. Miss Beegle also manages the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra Association. 








Walton M. Locke Gives Recital in 
Charleston, S. C. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., June 10.—Wal- 
ton M. Locke, pianist of this city, who 
recently won a $300 prize in a contest 
at the Columbia Music Festival in which 
thirty-nine musicians participated, gave 
a program at the Musical Art Club on 
April 26. He played works by Bach 
and numerous compositions of Chopin. 





A Scene from the Cleveland Institute's Performance of ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, 
Marcia Kenyon Bissell, as the Countess; Elizabeth Stoeckler, as Suzanna; 





Showing 
Reuben Caplin, as 


Figaro; Donald Lilbe, as Antonio; Richard Moorhead as the Count 


CLEVELAND, June 10.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music gave two perform- 
ances of Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’ 
on the evenings of May 20 and 22, under 
the direction of Boris Goldovsky. Two 
years ago Goldovsky staged this opera 
in Philadelphia, and since he has be- 
come a member of the staff of the 
Cleveland Institute, the opera depart- 
ment has grown remarkably. Such 
able guidance has enabled them to put 
on an opera which is an ambitious task 
for a professional group to handle. The 
entire work was sung in English, with 
the recitatives sung instead of being 
spoken as they ordinarily are. 

It was an unusually well-rounded per- 
formance throughout. The orchestra, 
of chamber size, responded very well, 
and kept an excellent balance with the 
vocalists. The singing honors of the 
evenings went to Tillie Schenker as 
Cherubino, while Marcia Bissell as the 


Countess gave the finest example of 
acting. Reuben Caplin as Figaro, Rich- 
ard Moorhead as the Count, James C. 
Brooks, Jr. as Bartolo, John Patterson 
as Basilio, and Elizabeth Stoeckler and 
Mildred Brenner interchanging as 
Suzanna, made up the cast. The dance 
arrangements were by Eleanor Framp- 
ton. S. M. 





Henri Deering Has Tenth Appearance 
with San Francisco Symphony 


San Francisco, June 10.—Henri 
Deering, pianist, fulfilled his tenth solo 
engagement with the San Francisco 
Symphony on April 25, with Pierre 
Monteux conducting. On the following 
day he gave a recital here. He appeared 
as soloist with the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony on April 7, under Otto Klem- 
perer’s leadership. On May 11 he gave 
a Sonata Recital with Isaac Stern, vio- 
linist. 

















Chautauqua Summer School 


Lake Chautauqua, New York 
July 5 to August 14 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


Master Classes, July 5-17 
for 
Pianists, Piano Teachers, and Music Lovers 


AUSTIN CONRADI 


Private Instruction, July 5-Aug. 14 
Master Classes, July 19-Aug. 14 
for 
Pianists, Piano Teachers, and Music Lovers 

















Sigismond 
Luisa Morales Macedo 


Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 
June 28 to 
Apply: Stojowski st aes 
1027 Fourth & Pike Bidg., Seatdie, Wash. 


STOJOWSKI 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


in PIANO 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Private Lessons and Classes Beginning Aug. 2 
Mgt.: Alice Seckels - Elsie Cross 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 








200 West 57th Street 
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EXHILARATION IN 
‘THREE JOVIAL HUNTSMEN’ 


[* would be difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more stimulating as an outlet for 
the high spirits of a healthy body of 
choristers than Wal- 
ford Davies’s setting 
of ‘The Three Jovial 
Huntsmen’ as a can- 
tata for mixed 
chorus and orches- 
tra. This, the com- 
poser’s Op. 11, is 
now published in a 
revised edition by 
Novello and Com- 
pany in London 
(New York: The 
H. W. Gray Co.). 

The colloquial and 
highly amusing old 
English poem itself 
smacks of the traditional brown October 
ale. Its quality may be gauged from this 
pair of couplets: 

‘They hunted, an’ they hollo’d, an’ the 

next thing they did find 

Was two young lovers in a lane, an’ 

that they left behind. 

One said that they were lovers, but 

another he said, “Nay; 

They’re two poor wanderin’ lunatics— 

come, let us go away.”’ 

The flavorsome music with which the 
English composer has clothed it has the 
very tang of the open air and all the spirit 
and vitality of a cross-country chase with 
hunting horns and hounds. Here is musical 
champagne for a “peppy”, red-blooded 
chorus, and with its propulsive rhythmic 
drive and its unbridled exuberance it can 
scarcely fail to be as exhilarating to an 
audience as to the group singing it. 


MASTER REVISIONS 
COME FROM VIENNA 


O the musicologist and scholar, Alfred 

Einstein, we owe the entrance of 
Mozart’s Rondo for piano and orchestra, 
K. V. 386, into the catalogue of little 
known but available compositions by the 
prolific master. According to Mr. Ein- 
stein, Mozart wrote this Rondo as a final 
movement for his piano concerto, K. 414 
(now concluded by an Allegretto), though 
whether it ever fulfilled that purpose is not 
known. Mr. Einstein made his recon- 
struction from a few stray pages of auto- 
graph score now in the possession of the 
Sibley Music Library, Rochester, N. Y., 
and one in the possession of Arthur F. Hill 
in London, together with a piano arrange- 
ment happily fashioned from the original 
by Cipriani Potter and published in 1839. 
This latter also has become a museum 
piece of which only two copies are to be 
found in England. 

The copy at hand is a reduction for two 
pianos, four hands, running to twenty pages. 
It proves to be an engaging work and in 
authentic Mozartean language, but it is 
not among the most captivating of Mozart’s 
creation despite the fact that it was written, 
as Mr. Einstein points out, during the be- 
ginning of his period of mastery (the period 
of ‘Il Seraglio’). It is an item, however. 
for those who would know their Mozart 
completely. The first public performance 
of the piece was given bv the B. B. C. 
Orchestra in London in 1935. Universal- 
Edition, Vienna, is the publisher. 

From the same house come new revisions 





Walford Davies 


of Beethoven’s Fourth and Fifth piano con- 
certos, those in G and E Flat Major, which 
are fruit of the labors of the veteran and 
almost legendary pianist, Emil Sauer. The 
fingerings Sauer has provided make for 
good articulation, and he also has intro- 
duced “easier execution” footnotes to aid 
the student in difficult passage work. The 
edition is for two pianos. R. 


A DUO CONCERTANTE 
BY FIDELIS ZITTERBART 


HE appearance of a Duo Concertante 
in F Minor for two pianos by Fidelis 
Zitterbart serves to call attention afresh to 
an American composer so prolific that at 
his death in 1915 he left more than 1,400 
compositions in almost every instrumental 
form, as well as songs. Zitterbart was a 
violinist, born in Pittsburgh, trained in 
Dresden, a member in turn of the Theodore 
Thomas and New York Philharmonic or- 
chestras and a resident of Pittsburgh again 
for the last forty of his seventy years. 
This Duo Concertante is an extended 
composition in three movements, of which 
the first is the most brilliant and expansive. 
With all its technical difficulty, however, it 
is pianistically fluent, which is a char- 
acteristic of the writing throughout. The 
second movement is a somewhat florid 
Adagio, while the last is perhaps the best 
of the three thematically. It is all, how- 
ever, a bit flamboyant in style, in a sort 
of “grand” manner without a great deal 
of substance in the last analysis. At the 
same time there is undoubtedly a public for 
just such two-piano works. It is published 
by Edward Schuberth & Co., New gs 


POTPOURRI OF CHORAL 
WORKS OF VARIED TYPES 


ROM Carl Fischer comes Elinor Re- 

mick Warren’s ‘The Little Bethothed’ 
as arranged by the composer for a three- 
part women’s chorus. It is a blithesome 
little song with a lilty accompaniment, and 
is admirably adapted for the purpose. 

Then there are some sacred part-songs 
for children’s voices in a book of Hymns 
and Anthems compiled and arranged with 
good judgment for two voices by David 
Hugh Jones. Bortniansky’s ‘Evening 
Hymn’, Sullivan’s ‘Angel Voices Ever 
Singing’, and the arranger’s own ‘Little 
Drops of Water’ are included. Also in the 
recent list are three anthems by Sydney 
Bett: ‘O Man of God’, for confirmation 
services. 

Similarly welcome is the impressively 
devotional ‘Agnus Dei’ from the Mass for 
Four Voices by the Early English Wil- 
liam Byrd, as edited by Max T. Krone 
and issued by the same publishers. Inas- 
much as regular barring, as we know it, 
had not come into use in Byrd’s time, the 
editor was confronted with the difficult 
task of devising a system of dividing the 
music that would solve the conductor’s 
problem of holding together the two-di- 
mensional rhythm, as he terms it, of such 
music—a collective rhythm with regular- 
ly recurring beats and the individual 
rhythms of the single voice parts. His 
solution is an adroit one that should make 
this chastely beautiful composition gen- 
erally accessible, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral difficulties necessarily inherent in a 
polyphonic work of this nature. 











NOTICE! 





OUR NEW FALL SONGS 
and PART SONGS 


WILL SOON BE READY FOR YOUR INSPECTION | 


Will you kindly favor us with your summer address? 
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MODERN MUSIC 
FROM HANS BARTH 


R. BARTH has been busy of late 

selecting and annotating piano music 
of his contemporaries and also writing 
some of his own. In 
the latter category 
are two pieces, ‘On 
the Horizon’ and 
‘Bronze Statue’. The 
first is the better. 
Evoked by a poem 
by Brownell Carr 
concerning night 
rain on the Hudson, 
the work moves pla- 
cidly and dreamily 
through a succession 
of very aptly ar- 
ranged harmonic 
progressions led by a 
well pointed and 
meaningful melody. The general effect is 
impressionistic rather than modern. The 
second was inspired by the statue of a dead 
soldier cast from bronze offerings of his 
townsmen. The work accomplishes its 
purpose—and its program—but without the 
charm of ‘On the Horizon’. Both are pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 

In ‘Piano Music of Today’, Mr. Barth 
has chosen eighteen compositions by fifteen 
composers to be used either for students 
who have become “modern minded” as Mr. 
Barth describes it, or for concert pianists 
looking for something off the beaten track 
to put in their final group. There are 
two works by Fidelio Finke, two by Felix 
Petyrek, two by Ignaz Friedman and one 
each by Wassyl Barwinskyj, Filip Lazar, 
Zoltan Kodaly, Bela Bartok, Paul Graener, 
Wilhelm Grosz, Max Springer, Karol Szy- 
manowski, Gyorgy Kosa, Sergei Rachman- 
inoff, Alois Haba and Jaromir Weinberger. 
The Szymanowski work, a Prelude, is in- 
teresting as that comnnser’s Op. 1, No. 1. 
From Rachmaninoff is his rarely heard 
‘Moment Musical’. The set definitely is 
worthy of inspection. (Vienna: Universal 
Edition. New York: Associated Music 
Publishers). E. 


O—— BRIEFER MENTION—— 


Piano: 





Hans Barth 


‘Four City Scenes’, by Grace Helen 
Nash. Four numbers: ‘Smoke’, ‘Fire- 
works’, ‘Hustle and Bustle’ and ‘Tall Build- 
ings’, mildly modern; sound more difficult 
than they are. ‘Fireworks’ is shortest and 
best. (Summy.) 


‘Vignettes’, three pieces by Ulric Cole. 
Miss Cole is a formalist and a repetitionist. 
The idiom here is advanced harmonically 
and well thought out, if not particularly ex- 
pressive. (J. Fischer.) 


‘Pavane’, by Alan Richardson. Good 
vertical writing on an engaging 16th cen- 
tury tune. (London: Oxford: New York: 
C. Fischer.) 


Album of Classical and Romantic Pieces 
for Piano, selected and arranged by Per- 
cival Garratt. Mostly well known pieces 
by Haydn, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, etc., in addition to some na- 
tional Hungarian and Irish airs. Sixteen 
numbers in all. (London: Curwen.) 


Two Pianos: 


‘Night on the Levee’, by Charles Repper. 
Latest of the composer’s lengthening series 
for the two-piano combination, this is 
languidly idomatic of the South both 
rhythmically and in melodic flavor, with an 
intriguing charm of nostalgic pensiveness. 
An eight-page piece and not difficult. 
(Brashear). ; 


Violin: 


‘Tango’, ‘La Chasse’, ‘Dusk’, by Louis 
Godowsky. All short encore pieces, the 
first in good Spanish stvle, the second. for 
violin alone, a rapid and somewhat difficult 
study in double stops, and the last a auiet 
meditation, not too easy. (London: J. Wil- 
liams.) F. 





‘Rosina’, by Daniel Gregory Mason. An 
arrangement for violin and piano of one 
of the composers four ‘Sentimental 
Sketches’ for violin, ‘cello and piano. A 
syncopated little pleasantry, not to be in- 
cluded in the composer’s more important 
output. (J. Fischer.) 


Sonatina for Violins in Unison, by 
Scribner Cobb. Designed as a concert 
piece for either large or small groups in 
unison or for solo, it may be played en- 
tirely in the first position. Of its four well 
contrasted and freshly melodic movements 
three have a pronounced Mozartean cast, 
while the fourth is a folk-dance in spirit. 
( Witmark). 


For ’Cello: 

Juvenile Suite: ‘Autumn Song’, Nor- 
wegian Dance, Lullaby, Waltz, by Stephen 
Deak. Four simple little pieces, of which 
the third is perhaps the best, while the 
waltz is the least effective musically. For 
the most part the piano parts are kept 
consistently within the same grade of diffi- 
culty. (C. Fischer.) 


Songs: 

‘Sleep Slumb’ring Eyes’, No. 18 from 
‘The First Booke of Ayres’ (1600), by 
Thomas Morley, arranged and edited by 
Edmund H. Fellowes. One of Morley’s 
loveliest songs with an added accompani- 
ment in which the editor has admirably 
achieved the spirit of Morley’s style. Con- 
siderable variety in the barring was 
necessitated by the irregularity of rhythm 
of Morley’s phrases. (London: Stainer.) 


‘Song of the Nile’; ‘Last Year. By 
Courtlandt Palmer. The first a setting of 
a text after the ancient Egyptian, the sec- 
ond a setting of a poem by W. E. Henley, 
both essentially singable but neither of 
marked distinction. (Zurich: Hug.) 


‘L’Ombra’ (‘Dear Vanished Friend’), by 
Renato Bellini. An attractive song with a 
long-breathed vocal line, warmly harmon- 
ized, and with an unexpectedly whimsical 
twist in the text at the end. (Ricordi) 


Five Lieder Op. 102: ‘Deingedenken,.’ 
‘Madchengebet,’ ‘Ein Frihlingstag,’ ‘In 
meiner Mutter Garten,’ ‘Inschrift unter 
einem Crucifix,’ by Paul Graener. A group 
of undistinguished songs lacking spontane- 
ity, anaemic in the melodic line and with 
little harmonic warmth or color. ‘In meiner 
Mutter Garten’ is ruined at the outset by 
false accents caused by an illogical and un- 
justifiably injected seven-beat measure. All 
have the virtue of not being over-elabo- 
rated. (Berlin: Bote & Bock. New York: 
Assoc. Mus. Pub.) 


PART SONGS (SECULAR) 


Women’s Voices: 
(3 parts unless indicated) 

‘Comely Swain’ and ‘Where the Bees 
Suck’, first by John Playford, second by 
Dr. John Wilson with Shakespearean text, 
a cappella; ‘The Silver Swan’ and ‘If Love 
Love Truth’, first by Orlando Gibbons, 
second by Thomas Campian, a cappella ; 
‘Sing Fair Clorinda’, and ‘View, Lisbia, 
View’, by Henry Lawes. (London: Oxford. 
New York: C. Fischer.) 


Men’s Voices: 
(4 parts unless indicated) 

‘Yeoman’s Song’, from ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim’, by Charles Haubiel, two settings 
(2 parts). Composer Press.) 

‘Gibberish’, by Stanley Wilson, humor- 
ous, a cappella; ‘The Merry Beggar’, by 
A. T. Lee Ashton, a cappella; “Together’, 
by Thomas Wood, a marching song with 
baritone solo. (London: Stainer. New 
York: Galaxy.) 


Unison Voices: 

‘Fun and Frolic’, by Erika Schumann, 
accomp.; ‘Hot Cross Buns’, by Edward 
Watson, accomp.; “The House That Jack 
Built’, patter song, accomp., “I Love Little 
Pussy’, “The Owl and the Pussycat’, ‘Sim- 
ple Simon’, by Edward Watson. (Belwin.) 
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PROVIDENCE PLAYERS 
GIVE ‘POP’ CONCERT 


Oratorio Society, Male Choirs, 
Glee Clubs and Recitalists 
Add to Local Events 


PROVIDENCE, June 10.—The Provi- 
dence Symphony, led by Dr. Wassili 
Leps, gave its first pop concert at the 
Auditorium on April 18. Works by 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Nicolai, Verdi, 
Puccini, Mendelssohn, and others were 
given. Curtis’s “The Storm King 
Mountain’, played for the first time 
during the winter season, had a re- 
hearing. 

The Boston Symphony, under Dr. 
Koussevitzky, gave its final concert of 
the local series on April 20 playing 
music by Sibelius, Mendelssohn and 
Tchaikovsky. 

The Verdandi Male Chorus gave its 
forty-second concert on April ‘11 and 
the Oratorio Society gave Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah’ on April 4. The Schu- 
bert and Einklang Male Choruses, and 
the Rhode Island Musical Group sang 
on April 16. 

The Community School of Music 
under Avis Bliven Charbonnel gave a 
Bach festival at Plantations Auditorium 
on April 7. The Choral Club of Hart- 
ford gave a joint concert with the Uni- 
versity Glee Club under Berrick Schloss 
on April 23 in Metropolitan Theatre. 

On May 4 the Mothersingers, assisted 
by the Rhode Island State Orchestra 
under Edouard Caffier, and the senior 
choral groups of Central and Hope High 
Schools, were heard in _ diversified 
programs. 

Continuing the special concerts of 
Music Week the Rhode Island Concert 
Orchestra played music by Haydn, 
Beethoven, Smetana, and others on May 
5. The Providence Chamber Orchestra 
played Handel, Mozart and Dvorak 
compositions, assisted by the Junior 
Glee Club on May 6; the Rhode Island 
Civic Symphony, Mr. Leps, conductor, 
performed the symphonic poem, ‘Nar- 





ragansett Bay’, with the Rev. Leo 
Rowlands, composer, conducting, on 
May 7. 


Many recitals by visiting and local 
artists, too numerous for mention, have 
swelled the total of Spring activities. 

ARLAN R. COOoLIDGE 





Plan Civic Conservatory 
The municipality of La Rochelle, 
France, has decided to found a civic 
conservatory of music using members 
of the Philharmonic Society of the city 
as a nucleus of a faculty. 
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Vina Bovy Is Honored 
by Belgian Government 





Soprano Receives Order of Leopold 
After Singing in Memorial Concert 
Vina Bovy, soprano, recently sang 

in a memorial concert in Brussels for 

the late Queen, and was presented by 





Jackson 


Vina Bovy 


the Belgian government with the Cross 
of the Order of Leopold, one of the 
highest honors the country can confer 
upon women. 

Previous to her appearance in Brus- 
sels, Mme. Bovy was heard at the Paris 
Opera and Opéra Comique, and at 
other music centres in France. She 
also gave two recitals and was heard 
in several broadcasts. 

On July 29 she will go to Buenos 
Aires to appear in fifteen performances 
of opera under the baton of Tullio Sera- 
fin. She will then proceed to Rio de 
Janeiro and from there return to 
America to sing with the San Francisco 
Opera Company. 
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UTICA FORMS PLANS 


Thirteenth Triennial Sangerfest 
to Be Held in June— 
New Band Formed 


Utica, June 10—More than 2,000 
persons are expected for the thirteenth 
triennial sangerfest of the Central New 
York Sangerbund, June 25, 26 and 27. 
Utica Mannerchor will be host to the 
gathering with Frank X. Matt as hon- 
orary president and Richard Henschke, 
president of the committees, making ar- 
rangements. 

Nearly 1,000 of the visitors are sing- 
ers coming from upstate New York 
cities between Buffalo and Poughkeep- 
sie. The contests will be conducted in 
the State Infantry Armory on June 26. 
The main concert will be given in 
Utica’s largest theater, the Stanley, on 
June 25. The 1,000 male singers will 
be seated on an elevated platform on 
the stage. Julia Peters, soprano, and 
Johannes Magendanz, pianist, will be 
soloists. Thomas E. Ryan will be of- 
ficial accompanist and organist. The 
grand ball and reception for visitors is 
scheduled for June 26. 

Cities and villages having German 
singing societies affiliated with the 
Sangerbund of Central New York in- 
clude Utica, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, 
Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Amster- 
dam, Gloversville, Little Falls, Her- 
kimer, Ilion, Binghamton, Syracuse, 
Camilius, Rochester, Buffalo and Ni- 
agara Falls. 


The Utica Civic Musical Society has 
accepted the sponsorship of a new Utica 
Band which is to play in Roscoe Con- 
kling Park this summer. Miles W. 
Tones who has obtained pledges, gives 
assurance that funds enough will be 
raised by May. The band will be forty 
pieces. 

With the formation of the band, 
which will be supported in part with 
funds from the Proctor-Munson-Will- 
iams Institute, the Utica Civic Mu- 
sical Society will be sponsoring three 





TWO KANSAS. COLLEGES “CO- OPERATE IN ORATORIO 





Interstate High School Music Contest 
Arouses Great Interest, 3,000 
Taking Part 

PittspurG, KANn., June 10.—Major 
musical activities of the Kansas State 
Teachers College of Pittsburg closed for 
the year with a concert by the festival 
orchestra at Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kan., on Saturday night, May 1, and 
with the orchestra’s assisting Baker’s 
chorus in presenting ‘The Messiah’ on 
Sunday afternoon. Walter McCray, 
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director of music here, took to Baldwin 
for the performance of the oratorio 
three of the soloists who had sung in 
the festival here: Marjory Jackson, 
soprano; and Claude Newcomb, tenor ; 
members of the K.S.T.C. music staff, 
and Lavon Graham Holden, contralto, 
one of the winners in a national radio 
contest five years ago. The bass soloist 
was Byron Donmyer of the Baker staff. 
Evelyn Butler, dean of music at Baker, 
had trained the chorus of 125 voices. 

The spring festival here had closed 
the preceding Sunday night. Its days 
were filled with the Interstate high 
school music contest, bringing 3,000 
young musicians and singers; its four 
nights were given over to a dance pro- 
gram, a concert by Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and two oratorios. “Dance Im- 
pressions”, planned and directed by 
Irma Gene Nevins of the physical edu- 
cation staff, was presented on April 21 
by 40 college girls, with the festival or- 
chestra accompanying. The following 
night the festival chorus and orchestra 
gave a performance of “The Creation’, 
with Miss Jackson, Mr. Newcomb, and 
Stanley Deacon as soloists. 

After a Saturday recess, “The Mes- 
siah’ on Sunday night was the tradi- 
tional closing concert of the festival. 
Mr. McCray led a chorus of 175 voices 
and an orchestra of forty-four players 
chosen from the seventy-piece festival 
orchestra. Soloists were Miss Jackson, 
Mrs. Holden, Mr. Newcomb, and Oliver 
Sovereign of Joplin. E. B. 
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organizations. The other two are the 
New Utica Orchestra, a symphony of 
seventy pieces, and the Civic Chorus of 
200 voices. 

Mrs. Jessie Nash Stover, president 
of the Musicians Forum, named Mary 
Nightingale as chairman of National 
Music Week for Utica. Mrs. Stover 
was recently named a director of the 
New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

The Syracuse University Women’s 
Glee Club sang at Hotel Utica on April 
16 with Flora Adele Beckwith as solo- 
ist. Beatrice Burke danced. 

Gay Hylander, instructor of music at 
the Country Day School, has just com- 
pleted a symphony which is to be per- 
formed by the New Utica Orchestra. 
A graduate of the Yale University 
School of Music, Miss Hylander in the 
past ten years has written twenty piano 
works and fifteen school songs. 

Mrs. Elma T. Chapman, Utica com- 
poser and pianist, will give a recital 
this fall entirely of her own composi- 
tions. 

When Harold Bauer, pianist, played 
at Colgate University on April 20, he 
was initiated after the recital by stu- 
dents as a member of Mu Pi Delta, 
honorary musical fraternity. 

E. K. BALDWIN 


TRILL 


TO IMMORTAL 
MUSIC THIS YEAR 
IN GERMANY 





Mees LOVERS throughout the 
world will gather in Germany this 
year at the renowned Bayreuth and 
Munich festivals to hear opera in its 
complete sublimity. For sheer glow 
of pleasure nothing can compare with 
the rich, deep satisfaction of listen- 
ing to the master composers in the 
land of their birth. This is 


Festival Year in Germany 
with a magnificent program of music, 
opera, theatre and picturesque folk 
festivals. Among themare the Wagner 
Festivals at Bayreuth; the Berlin Art 
Weeks; the Great German Art Expo- 
sition and the Wagner-Mozart-Strauss 
Festivals at Munich; the Heidelberg 
Dramatic Festivals; the Exposition 
‘*Nation at Work’’ at Duesseldorf. 

For your comfort: modern trans- 
portation and homelike accommoda- 
tions at honest, reasonable prices. 
Railroad fares are reduced 60% and 
Travel Marks available far below 
regular Reichsmark quotations. 


Consult your Travel Agent or write for 
information and interesting booklet No. 119. 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NEW HAVEN CHAMBER 
MUSIC SERIES ENDS 


Faculty Members of Yale Music 
School Play Contemporary 
and Classic Works 


New Haven, June 10.—Two recita!s 
of chamber music by the faculty of the 
Yale School of Music, brought that 
series of ensemble concerts to a close. 
The third program, given on March 16 
in Sprague Hall, contained three con- 
temporary works: David Stanley 
Smith’s Sonata in B Flat for ’cello and 
piano; Tansman’s Triptych for string 
quartet, and Robert McBride’s ‘Work- 
out’ for oboe and piano. The other 
composition was Mozart’s Quartet for 
oboe and strings. Mr. McBride was 
the oboe artist. 

Emmeran Stoeber and Arthur Hague 
played Dean Smith’s composition with 
evident appreciation of its intrinsic 
merit; the regular quartet composed of 
Messrs. Kortschak, Tata, Berman, and 
Stoeber gave an excellent performance 
of the Tansman and Mozart; Mr. Mc- 
Bride and Bruce Simonds gave the 
‘Workout’ a delightful performance. 

The final concert was given April 13. 
The program listed Fauré’s Quartet in 
C Minor for piano, violin, viola, and 
‘cello, played by Rosalind Simonds, Mr. 
Kortschak, Mr. Berman, and Mr. 
Stoeber ; four songs for contralto, viola, 
and piano of Charles Martin Loeffler, 
given by Dorothy Dudley, Mr. Kort- 
schak, and Mr. Simonds; and the Bach 
three piano concerto in C, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Simonds and Mr. Hague at the 
pianos, and Richard Donovan conduct- 
ing the string orchestra of music stu- 
dents. 





MILES KASTENDIECF 





Louisville Trio Gives Concert 
LovIsvILLe, Ky., June 10.—In the 
north wing of the J. B. Speed Memo- 


MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1937 


rial Art Museum a trio composed of 
Edith Rubel Mapother, violin; Karl 
Schmidt, ‘cello, and Evelyn Finn 
Schachter, piano, played folk music of 
various countries on May 30 to a ca- 
pacity audience. 


Lakond Is Named Manager 
of Affiliated Music Corp. 


Succeeds F. C. Adler in Post—Imported 
New Works from Russia 
Vladimir Lakond has been named 
general manager of the Affiliated 
Music Corporation 
in place of F. C. 
Adler. Mr. Lakond, 
formerly manager 
of the corporation’s 
rental and sales di- 
vision, has _ been 
with Affiliated since 
its organization. 
He recently re- 
turned from a busi- 
ness trip to Europe 
as representative 
for the corpora- 
tion, which imports 











Vladimir Lakond 
all Russian music for North and South 


America. During his stay in Rus- 
sia Mr. Lakond made arrangements for 
the importation of operatic and orches- 
tral works, most of which are unknown 
in the United States. 





Band Concert and Composition Contest 
Held by Ernest Williams School 


The Fourth Annual Composition Con- 
test and Band Festival of the Ernest 
Williams School of Music was held in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of May 
29. Assisting the band and orchestra 
of the school was the Nassau County 
High School Band. The guest conduc- 
tors of the afternoon were: Percy 
Grainger, Georges Barrére, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, Pierre Henrotte, and 
Erik W. G. Leidzen. 
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WINNIPEG IS HOST 
TO CHORAL GROUPS 


Nineteenth Annual Manitoba 
Competition Festival Held 
for Two-week Period 


WINNIPEG, June 10.—The nineteenth 
annual Manitoba musical competition 
festival was held in the Civic Audi- 
torium and the Music and Arts Build- 
ing, from April 12 to 26. Adjudica- 
tors were George Dodds, conductor of 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne Symphony. 
Choral Society and Operatic Society: 
Arthur Benjamin, composer and pianist 
of London, and Dr. Frederick Staton. 
choral and orchestral conductor, from 
Chesterfield. The competition was held 
under the direction of the Men’s Musical 
Club of Winnipeg. 

This year there were 1,225 entries 
There was a fifty per-cent increase in 
the number of adult choirs competing, 
and ten per-cent increase in the num- 
ber of school choirs participating 

The Winnipeg Branch of the Mani- 
toba Music Teachers Association pre- 
sented senior pupils in recital at the 
Music and Arts Building, in aid of the 
Matthews Scholarship fund. 

The choir of Riverview United 
Church, led by Arthur Gill, offered an 
interesting program at its annual con- 
cert on April 6, when the following 
artists assisted: May Lawson, contralto 
Flora Matheson Goulden, 
Douglas Rain, elocutionist; 
Webb, baritone; 
panist. 

Frank Thorolfson was elected presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Musical Clut 
of Winnipeg at the Second Annual 
Meeting on April 10. 

At the original composition competi- 
tion held this spring under the auspices 
of the Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club, with Hugh Ross, of New York 
acting as judge, the following Mani- 





violinist : 
Reginald 
Beth Cooil. accom- 


tobans were prize winners: Barbara 
Pentland, W. H. Anderson, Russel 
Standing, E. A. Halsey, J. H. Hanney 


and Frans Niermeier. 

The Winnipeg branch of the Mani- 
toba Music Teachers’ Association held 
its annual convention the first week in 
April, at the Royal Alexandra Hotel 
with Russel Standing presiding. Allan 
Vickers was elected President for the 
coming season. 

Clelio Ritagliate, violinist, was pre- 
sented in recital on May 6 by Flora 
Matheson Goulden, in the Colonial Ball- 
room of the Royal Alexandra Hotel 
Winner of an _ Associated Board 
Scholarship, he will go to London, Eng- 
land in the fall to study at the Royal 
Academy. 

The Knox Choir gave its sixty-fifth 
anniversary concert on April 26. Con- 
tributing were Roberta Briggs, pianist 
and guest artist; May Lawson, con- 
tralto; Gertrude Newton, soprano: 
Arthur Diehl, tenor: and W. David- 
son Thomson, baritone: with Mrs. J. V. 
Dillabough and Gwendda Owens 
Davies, accompanists. The choir was 
under W. Davidson Thomson 

Mary Moncritrr 





Colonial Dames Found New Scholarship 

At its biennial council held in Wash- 
ington recently the National Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America voted to 
establish a scholarship at the Academy 
of Vocal Arts in Philadelphia that will 
entitle the winner thereof to annual tui- 
tion for a period of from one to five 
vears. Founded through the generosit. 
of friends of the National Society. the 


scholarship represents a monetary value 
of $1,200 a year. Young men and 
women singers between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five are eligible. 
Entry blanks and detailed information 
may be obtained from the Academy of 
Vocal Arts, 1930 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, where the first auditions will 
be held between July 19 and August 27. 





JONES BEACH OPERETTAS 


Second Season Arranged for Long 
Island Resort to Begin June 26 


Fortune Gallo has arranged with | 
]. Shubert to present a second season 
ot operettas “over the water and under 
the stars” at Jones Beach, and the first 
vf these will be given on Saturday night, 
June 26. The operettas and musical 
comedies will be such as have already 
lemonstrated their popularity. As pre- 
viously, the performances will be given 
by arrangement with the Long Island 
State Park Commission, and will con- 
tinue for ten weeks, until Labor Day. 

Weekly changes of program will be 
made and, after the opening week, pre- 
mieres will be given on Mondays. A 
company of 250 will take part in the 
productions. There will be a large or- 
chestra in the specially constructed or- 
chestra pit on the floating stage at the 
water's edge. 

The first successful large-scale out- 
joor theatre in the New York area, 
Jones Beach Stadium was opened last 
June by Fortune Gallo and his San 
Carlo Opera Company. Later he pre 
sented the Fokine Ballet and eight 
weeks of Shubert operetta productions 
Nearly a half a million persons attended 
last summer’s performances. Many in- 
novations in al fresco staging are being 
arranged for this summer to make the 
performances even more spectacular 

» those of last vear. 

The repertory includes ‘Roberta’, 
Nina Rosa’, ‘The Gay Divorcee’, ‘A 
Wonderful Night’, ‘The Firefly’, ‘Rio 
Rita’, “The Street Singer’, ‘The Red 
Robe’, “The Count of Luxembourg’, 
The Love Song’, ‘The Love Waltz’ 
‘The Lady in Ermine’, ‘Music Hath 
“‘Maytime’, “The Dream Girl’ 
nd “White Lilacs’. 


Charms’, 





Charles Igor Gorin Completes First 
Film 

Los ANGELEs, June 10.—Charles Igor 

Gorin, baritone, has recently finished 

his first film for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 

playing the part of a singing barber in 

the ‘Broadway Melodies of 1938’. Mr 


Gorin is heard in several songs and 


arias, including ‘Largo al factotum’ 
from Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville’. The 
film is to be released in July. Mr. 


Gorin is planning his first concert tour 
im the East and may accept offers to 
appear in opera in New York and 
Chicago. 
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ROCHESTER PLAYERS 
JOINED BY CHORUS 


Harrison Conducts Civic Or- 
chestra and Chorus in Last 
Concert 





RocHESTER, June 10.—The week of 
May 6 brought to a close the Pop con- 
certs for this season of the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, Guy Fraser Harrison, 
conductor. Assisted by the Rochester 
Civic Chorus, and with Robert Bloom, 
oboist, as soloist, the orchestra played 
Weber’s ‘Jubel’ Overture and Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony. 

The oboe concerto was Handel’s in B 
Flat, which Mr. Bloom interpreted in 
excellent fashion. The chorus sang some 
songs of a folk nature and the march 
from Wagner’s “Tannhauser’. 

On May 3, Rudolph Wendt, graduate 
student at the Eastman School of Music, 
gave a piano recital at Kilbourn Hall 
before a large and cordial audience. He 
has breadth, strength, a good grasp of 
the musical content, and variety of tone 
quality. 

On May 4 the local chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Iota gave a recital at Kilbourn 
Hall before a large audience, presenting 
the Sigma Alpha Iota String Ensemble, 
Victor Alessandro, conductor, and solo- 
ists. 

On May 5, Eugene Dimond, bassoon- 
ist; Albert McConnell, trumpeter, and 
Parker Taylor, flutist, were heard in a 
student recital at Kilbourn Hall. 

Allison McKown, ’cellist, was heard 
in recital at Kilbourn Hall, on June 2, 
accompanied by Marjorie Truelove Mc- 
Kown. 


Other recitals at Kilbourn Hall dur- 
ing the current week included one by 
Shirley Cowlbeck, pianist, one by the 
Kilbourn Hall Orchestra, Millard Tay- 
lor, conductor, and a performance of 
chamber works by members of the East- 
man School composition classes. These 
recitals were all free to the public, and 
were well attended. 

Gerard Hekking, ’cellist of the. Paris 
Conservatory, will be guest teacher 
again this summer when the Eastman 
School opens its summer session on 
June 28. Frederick Haywood, voice 
class expert, will also again conduct 
summer classes. Raymond Wilson, as- 
sistant director of the school, is in 
charge of the summer work, and a se- 
ries of summer concerts in Kilbourn 
Hall has been arranged. M. E. W. 
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Fall River Music Association Gains Members 





FALL River, Mass., June 10.—The 
Civic Music Association of this city 
recently closed a highly successful mem- 
bership drive with the aid of E. H. 
Schwenker, Civic Concert Service rep- 
resentative. A fifty percent increase in 
membership was reported by Mrs. War- 


eecvuensanennnnne ernest 


Boudreau 
The Hon. Edward Lajoie, Membership Drive Chairman, and Mrs. Warren C. Herrick, 
Secretary of the Association 


ren C. Herrick, who iias been an officer 
in the association since its organization 
seven years ago. 

The artists to be presented next 
season are: Lauritz Melchior, Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, and the Vienna 
Boy Choir. 





SPRING MUSIC FESTIVAL 
HELD IN SAN ANTONIO 





St. Louis Symphony and Local Chorus 
of 300 Heard—Works by Texas 
Composers Are Performed 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., June 10.—The 
first spring musical festival of the 
Southwest Festival Association, held on 
April 7 at the Municipal Auditorium, 
was an artistic success though attend- 
ance fell short of expectation. 

The St. Louis Symphony, conducted 
by Vladimir Golschmann, was heard in 
afternoon and evening concerts. The 
festival chorus of 300, a large percent- 
age from nearby towns, sang works by 
Wagner, Grieg and Mascagni at the 
evening concert under Dr. Otto Wick. 
Selections from Wick’s opera, ‘The 
Lone Star,’ were warmly received. An 
orchestral work by Carl Venth was also 
heard with the composer conducting. 

Abraham Robofsky, baritone, was 
chosen soloist for the coronation cele- 
bration at the 46th annual Fiesta de San 
Jacinto. Serge Oukrainsky’s Russian 
Ballet and the Tamburitza Players were 
among the entertainers. Carl Venth 
conducted. 

Fifty High School bands of Bexar 
County entered the annual fiesta contest. 
Brackenridge and Harlendale Schools, 
San Antonio, and Iraan High School, 
of Pecos, won the cash prizes. 

\lexander McCurdy closed the series 
of organ recitals sponsored by Walter 
Dunham on April 16, at the Municipal 
Auditorium. 

The annual program of the piano en- 
semble of the Tuesday Musical Club 
consisted of works for two and three 
pianos by Mozart, Bach, Brahms. The 
McFarland Trio assisted, playing Men- 
delssohn’s D Minor Trio, and accom- 
panying Mrs. Hollis Bridgman, soprano. 

A program designed for entertain- 
ment of guests during Fiesta Week was 
given by the Tuesday Musical Club at 
Anna Hertzberg Hall of Music under 
Genevieve Tucker G. M. T. 





Louisville Community Concert Associa- 
tion Closes Campaign 


10.—The 
Concert Asso- 


Loutsvitte, Ky., June 
Louisville Community 


ciation closed its seven-day campaign 


eenvanenyonene 


for memberships in the 1937-38 series 
on May 31. William G. Meyer an- 
nounced that the series will open with 
an October concert by Kirsten Flag- 
stad, and this will be followed by ap- 
pearances by the Jooss ballet, John 
Charles Thomas; José Iturbi and the 
Gordon String Quartet. 
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CHORAL ORGANIZATIONS 
IN HARTFORD CONCERTS 





Local Group Celebrates Thirtieth Anni- 
versary in Conjunction with 
Providence Ensemble 
HARTFORD, June 10.—The Choral Club 
of Hartford gave its thirtieth annivers- 
ary concert at Bushnell Memorial on 
April 16. To the club’s hundred men, 
with Ralph L. Baldwin as conductor and 
Marshall Seeley as accompanist, were 
added as guests the sixty men of the 
University Glee Club of Providence, 
Berrick Schloss, conductor; Earl P. 
Pekins, accompanist; Gordon W. 
Stearns, organist. The soloists were 
Walton Deckelman and Marshall Seeley 

in two-piano compositions. 

The Hall Johnson choir, led by Leon- 
ard de Paur, appeared at Bushnell Mem- 
orial on April 15, the proceeds bene- 
fitting the A. M. E. Zion church. 

Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky, and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff were represented on an 
all-Russian program by the Hartford 
WPA Symphony at Avery Memorial 
on April 11, Jacques Gordon conduct- 
ing. 

As the first of two spring concerts 
sponsored by the Friends and Enemies 
of Modern Music, Alice Ehlers gave a 
harpsichord recital at Avery Memorial 
on April 11. Compositions by Handel, 
3yrd, Pachelbel, Kuhnau, Bach, Coup- 
erin, and Scarlatti were played. 

The Hartford Musical Foundation 
presented the Hartt String Quartet at 
Avery Memorial on April 13. Irene 
Kahn and Moshe Paranov were heard 
in the Bach Concerto in C Minor, for 
two pianos and strings. J. F. K. 
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FESTIVAL TO BE HELD 
AT SARATOGA SPRINGS 





Adler to Conduct American Music, 
Traditional Classics and a Number 
of New Works 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, June 10.—A fes- 
tival of eight concerts will be held be- 
tween Sept. 5 and 
18 at the theatre 
at Saratoga Spa. 
The conductor will 
be F. Charles Adler 
and the orchestra 
will include twenty- 
four members of 
the New York 
Philharmonic- 

Symphony. 

In addition to 
traditional string 
literature, a large 
number of pre- 
mieres by Ameri- 
can composers will be heard, as well 
as numerous classics, which will be 
performed for the first time in Amer- 
ica. Pierrepont B. Noyes is president 
of the Saratoga Springs Authority, and 
Dr. Carl R. Comstock is chairman of 
the music committee. 





F. Charles Adler 


Virginia and Mary Drane Tour 
New York 

Virginia and Mary Drane, duo-vio- 
linists, have included among their ap- 
pearances a tour of New York state, 
which took them to Corning, Elmira, 
singhamton, Amsterdam and Houghton, 
N. Y. In addition they were recently 
heard in recitals in Newark, South 
Orange, Morristown, Tenafly, and 
Rutherford, New Jersey. Radio en- 
gagements have included the NBC 
Music Guild and over the WEAF coast- 
to-coast network. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1937 


ORCHESTRAL SERIES BEGINS IN NEWARK 


Essex County Symphony Led by 
Rapee with Heifetz as Soloist 
in Concerto 


NewarK, June 10.—An _ audience 
which the management estimated at 
15,000 heard the first concert of the 
second season of the Essex County 
Symphony at Newark Schools Stadium 
on June 8. Erno Rapee conducted and 
Jascha Heifetz was the violin soloist. 

The ensemble of about 100 men, 
recruited from New York and local 
sources, occupied a newly constructed 
stand, the old one having been de- 
stroyed by fire shortly after the series 
ended last year. The sound re-enforce- 
ment, built by RCA, was of the very 
latest type, and though pianissimo pas- 
sages did not carry, there was no dis- 
tortion. 

Mr. Heifetz’s performance of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto brought forth 
such applause that he was obliged to 


SOLOISTS ARE NAMED 
FOR ANN ARBOR SERIES 





Students to Perform ‘Bartered Bride’ 
Throughout Jubilee Week of 
Centennial Celebration 


ANN ArRBor, June 10.—Charles A. 
Sink, president of the University Mu- 
sical Society, has announced the fol- 
lowing artists and organizations for the 
fifty-ninth Choral Union Concert Series 
in Hill Auditorium: Serge Rachmani- 
noff, Oct. 22; Cleveland Orchestra, 
Nov. 9; Richard Crooks, Nov. 19; Fritz 
Kreisler, No. 29; Boston Symphony, 
Dec. 8; Ruth Slenczynski, Jan. 10, 
1938; Helsinki Chorus, Jan. 18; Gina 
Cigna, Jan. 28, and Georges Enesco, 
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play an encore and then replay the en- 
core. The amplification of the tone of 
his instrument was particularly suc- 
cessful. 

Conducting Is Vigorous 


Mr. Rapee led a popular program, 
comprising Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Overture, 
Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony and 
Strauss’s ‘Rosenkavalier’ waltzes. His 
beat was vigorous and incisive and the 
audience responded to his performances 
with enthusiastic applause. As an en- 
core the orchestra played “The Flight 
of the Bumble Bee.’ 

The concerts were underwritten by 


Mrs. Felix Fuld, Louis Bamberger, 
Griffith Piano Company and Kresge 
Department Store. Mrs. P. O. Grif- 


fith, founder of the Essex County Sym- 
phony Society, is president. 

The series of four concerts will cul- 
minate in a performance of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony at the end of the 
month. PHILIP GORDON 


violinist, Marcn 1. 

Rehearsals are progressing of Sme- 
tana’s ‘Bartered Bride’ which is to be 
produced here by students of the School 
of Music aided by Play Production and 
the department of Physical Education. 
There will be five evening performances 
and two matinees during the jubilee 
week of the Centennial Celebration, 
June 14-19. 

A mass campus sing, with University 
Glee Club, the student body of more 
than 10,000 alumni and an Alumni Glee 
Club of more than 1,000 graduates who 
were once University Glee Club mem- 
bers, will be held on the closing night. 
The University Band will be heard on 
June 15 and there will be three carillon 
recitals by Wilmot F. Pratt, University 
carillonneur, in the now completed bell 


H. M. C. 


tower,. 


Nelson Eddy Tour Booked for Next 


Season 
Nelson Eddy’s next concert tour, 
will begin on Feb. 1, 1938, under the 


management of Columbia Concerts 
Corporation. Mr. Eddy is now in 
Hollywood engaged in making his 
fourth picture for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. In the winter and spring, be- 
sides twenty-three broadcasts on the 
Vick’s Hour and a Ford Sunday evening 
broadcast, he made thirty-five concert 
appearances between Jan. 2 and May 6 
in California, Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia, Utah, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Illi 


nois, and Texas. 





Saminsky to Introduce American Music 
Abroad 


Lazare Saminsky, composer, sailed on 
May 20 on the Berengaria, accompanied 
by Mrs. Saminsky, to conduct his own 
works in Europe and to give lectures 
and concerts on “Music of the Two 
Americas” under the auspices of the 
Paris Department of Arts of the Sor- 
bonne, the Brussels Broadcasting Com- 
pany and Society d’Art, and the State 
Radio in Prague. Northern Americans 
to be represented include Roger Ses- 
sions, Deems Taylor, Virgil Thompson, 
Saminsky, Loeffler, Griffes, Carpenter, 
Isadore Freed, Emerson Whithorne, 
Samuel Barber. South Americans in 
clude Juan Castro, Humberto Allende, 
Pablo Aguilar and Justin Elie. 


FIVE LEADING PLAYERS 
RESIGN FROM SYMPHONY 


Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, First Violist, 
to Devote All His Time 
to Conducting 

CINCINNATI, June 10.—Five leading 
players in the Cincinnati Symphony 
have resigned and the resignation of 
four others is imminent. 

Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, first violist 
and assistant conductor of the orchestra. 
has resigned following the rejection by 
the management of his request for a 
higher salary. This rejection, accord- 
ing to Bakaleinikoff, followed his own 
declination of an offer of a position in 
the National Broadcasting Company 
Orchestra under Toscanini. He now 
plans to devote his time entirely to con- 
ducting. 

Erik Kahlson, first violist of the 
Cleveland Symphony, will assume the 
position of assistant conductor. Mr. 
Kahlson, who is of Swedish parentage, 
has resided in America since 1925, and 
nas been a member of the Cleveland 
Orchestra since 1927. He is also a mem- 





ber of the Walberg Brown String 
Quartet. 
Samuel Rabinowitz, violinist, and 


William Bell, tuba player, are reported 
to have signed contracts to play with 
the NBC Orchestra. 

Karl Kirksmith, first ’cellist, and Jo- 
seph Quintille, harpist, have not re- 
newed their contracts. 

Max Hess, first horn player, and Carl 
Kohlmann, trombone, will retire at the 
close of the May Festival. 

Two new violinists have been signed 
up for the next season. John Burn- 
set and Herman Wasserman, from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and 
the College of Music, respectively. 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
PLANS SUMMER SESSION 





Gittelson and Tallarico Added to 
Faculty for Six-Week Term in 
Summer 

SALTIMORE, June 10.—The Peabody 
Conservatory of Music will begin its 
summer session on June 28 for a period 
of six weeks, closing on Aug. 7. 

Several new members have been 
added to the faculty including Pasquale 
Tallarico, pianist, teacher and a mem 
ber of the winter faculty, who will be 
one of the recitalists during the series 
of summer concerts given by the Con- 
servatory. Another acquisition is Frank 
Gittelson, violinist and concertmaster 
of the Baltimore Symphony. 

Other members of the summer school 
faculty will include Frank Bibb, vocal 
coach; Louis Robert, Dutch organist; 
Howard Thatcher, conductor, composer 
and teacher of harmony, counterpoint, 
orchestration and composition, and 
Wilmer Bartholomew, authority on 


acoustics of music. 

Beginning this season, courses will 
be offered and examinations given for 
credit toward the 
certificate or 
degree. 


Peabody Teachers’ 


the Bachelor of Music 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
BACH B MINOR MASS 


Choral Society and Bach Choir 
Led by Thunder in Work— 
Maennerchor Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—Among 
several choral concerts in the latter 
part of May precedence goes to an ex- 
cellent performance of Bach’s B Minor 
Mass, with the choral portions sung by 
an ensemble made up of members of 
the Choral Society of Philadelphia and 
the Philadelphia Bach Choir in Saint 
James’s Church on May 20, Henry 
Gordon Thunder conducting. The solo- 
ists were Mathilda Lehman, Catherine 
E. Mack, Marie Langstone List, Royal 
P. MacLellan, and George C. A. Det- 
wiler. Myrtle C. Eaver, pianist, and 
William Sylvano Thunder, organist, 
played the accompaniments. 

The Junger Maennerchor, Leopold 
Syre, conductor, gave its eighty-fifth 
anniversary concert in Mercantile Hall 
on May 19, a featured number being 
Otto Mueller’s ‘Song of the Heroes’ 
for chorus, contralto and orchestra, per- 
formed for the first time anywhere. In 
eight sections with a double fugue as 
the finale, the work was cordially re- 
ceived, Mr. Mueller appearing to ac- 
knowledge the applause. Virginia Ken- 
drick was the soloist, also being heard 
in two groups of songs with Vladimir 
Sokoloff at the piano. 

H. Alexander Matthews, Rollo F. 
Maitland and the late David D. Wood, 
Philadelphia composers, were repre- 
sented on the program at the eleventh 
annual Spring Concert of the Choral 
Club of the Musical Art Society of 
Camden, on May 25, Henry S. Fry 
directing. Josef Smit, ‘cellist, with 
Maurice Stad at the piano, was assisting 
soloist. W.E.S. 








Rose Dirmann Soloist with Chorus 

Rose Dirmann, soprano, appeared as 
guest soloist at a concert by the People’s 
Civic Chorus in Jersey City on May 13. 
Her other recent activities have in- 
cluded: a soloist appearance in a Bach 
program by the Cantata Singers at the 
Park Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, on May 4, the singing of the 
soprano part in Haydn’s ‘Creation’ at 
the First Presbyterian Church, on May 
2; an appearance as soloist in Horatio 
Parker’s oratorio, ‘Hora Novissima’, at 
Calvary Church, on April 25; and in 
Arthur Sheppard’s ‘Tryptic’ at the 
Spring Festival of the Chamber Music 
Society of America. 





Celebrates Fifteenth Year as Organist 

Cornelius Van Rees celebrated his 
fifteenth anniversary as organist and 
music director of the Baptist Temple in 
Brooklyn on June 6. He has a choir of 
one hundred voices. Mr. Van Rees plans 
to spend the summer at Fontainebleau, 
France, where he will study organ with 
Marcel Dupré and coaching and pian 
with Camille Decreus 


MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1937 


Native Music Given in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, June 10 

Music Week had an auspicious be- 
ginning, with a large contingent of mu- 
sicians and singers from the Federal 
project giving a program on the steps 
of City Hall. The Music Week procla- 
mation was read by Mayor Frank L. 
Shaw. This served as well to inaugur- 
ate a series of ambitious programs, ar- 
ranged by Gastone Usigli, county super- 
visor of the project. Mr. Usigli led the 
orchestra of 100 in a Trinity Auditor- 
ium concert on May 5, introducing Dor- 
othy Ellen Ford as soloist in George 
Liebling’s Concerto for piano and or- 
chestra in A, Op. 22, and playing again 
Guy Bevier Williams’s delightful Suite 
from the opera, ‘The Master Thief’. The 
progress of the orchestra was demon- 
strated in a satisfactory performance of 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’ ‘Caucasian 
Sketches’ by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and the 
Overture to Weber’s ‘Euryanthe.’ Mr. 
Usigli conducted the concert without 


WAGENAAR WORKS PLAYED 





His Triple Concerto Accepted for Per- 
formance by Philadelphians 

Bernard Wagenaar’s Triple Concerto 
for Flute, Harp, ‘Cello and Orchestra 
which was commissioned by Messrs. 
Barrére, Salzedo and Britt has been ac- 
cepted for performance by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and some time next 
season will be played, under the baton 
of Eugene Ormandy and with its spon- 
sors as soloists, at concerts in Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

In the course of the season recently 
ended, many of Mr. Wagenaar’s com- 
positions had performances. At one of 
the WPA concerts 
a whole program 
was devoted to his 
works, and later 
his Sinfonietta and 
his Sonatina for 
‘Cello and Piano 
were included on 
other programs. 
His Sinfonietta and 
Divertimento for 
Orchestra were 
played _ several 
times elsewhere. A 
W agenaar pro- 
gram was given at International House. 
His Piano Sonata was heard at the 
Rochester Festival, his Sonatina for 
‘Cello and Piano had several perform- 
ances and Povla Frijsh and other sing- 
ers sang several of his songs. 

Having finished for the year his 
activities as a teacher at the Juilliard 
Graduate School, Mr. Wagenaar has 
gone with his family to their summer 
home at Edgartown, Mass., where he 
plans to begin the composition of a 
work for two pianos and orchestra, at 
the request of Ethel Bartlett and Ray 
Robertson. 





Bernard Wagenaar 





The Verdi Club of New York gave 
its annual Spring concert at the Hotel 
St| Regis recently. Amy Ellerman, 
contralto, was the assisting soloist. 
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score and succeeded in keeping his band 
well in hand. 

Mr. Usigli brought out an impos- 
ing array of American composers for 
display in the concert of May 12. 
There was a tone poem, “The Sun Wor- 
shipper’, by Ernest Anderson, conduct- 
ed by Max Donner ; an Indian Idyl, ‘Ka- 
Mi-A-Kin’, by Mary Carr Moore, with 
the composer conducting; ‘Chinese 
Rhapsody’ by Max Donner, with Mr. 
Donner again at the helm; ‘Afro-Amer- 
ican’ Symphony by William Grant Still, 
Manuel Compinsky, conducting, and the 
Triple Concerto of Willy Stahl, with 
the Compinsky Trio, composed of Man- 
uel, Alec and Sara Compinsky, as solo- 
ists. The soloists achieved some telling 
effects in the Concerto and Mrs. Moore 
surprised her friends by her ability as 
conductor no less than as composer. The 
audience seemed pleased, if somewhat 
bewildered by the abundance of riches. 

Hat D. CRaINn 


DETROIT HEARS QUINTET 





Dirk Woodwind Ensemble Makes Debut 
at Art Institute 

Derroit, June 10.—The Dirk Wood- 
wind Quintet made its debut at the In- 
stitute of Arts on May 13. The ensem- 
ble takes its name from the first oboist 
of the Detroit Symphony, Dirk Van 
Emmerik. David Smith’s Sonata ‘Pas- 
torale’, Op. 43; Beethoven’s Quintet, 
Op. 71, arranged by Strack; Jongsen’s 
‘Rhapsodie’ and other works, were per- 
formed. Proceeds of the concert went 
to the maintenance fund of the Detroit 
Symphony. 

The Detroit Music Guild presented 
its student group in concert on May 6. 
Works by Handel, Berlioz, Ayres, Mo- 
zart, and two sketches by Griffes, were 
performed. 

The Shrine Band and Chanters held 
their Spring musicale before 5000 in 
Masonic Auditorium on April 14. Har- 
ry C. Philip conducted the band and 
Wayne Frary the choir. Thelma von 
Eisenhauer, soprano was guest soloist. 
Works by Schubert, Barnard and Gou- 
nod were performed. A string quartet 
composed of members of the Detroit 
Symphony was also heard. 


R. B. 


Lucille Dresskell and David Scoular 
Soloists with Orchestra 

Lucille Dresskell, soprano, and 
David Scoular, tenor, appeared as solo 
ists in the Spring Concert of the River- 
dale Orchestra and Chorus, under the 
baton of Arthur Christmann, on the 
evening of May 23 in the Parish House 
of Christ Church on Riverdale Ave., 
New York City. The program was de- 
voted to the music of Purcell and 
Vaughan Williams, the second half be- 
ing given over to excerpts from Pur- 
cell’s ‘Dido and Aeneas’. 





Glenn Carow Wins Peabody Piano 
Award 


BALTIMORE, June 10.—Otto Ortmann, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, announces that Glenn Carow 
is the first to receive the Elizabeth Dist- 
ler Piano Prize of $100 for ability in 
piano playing. Mr. Carow, a pupil of 
Alexander Sklarevski, was adjudged the 
best of seven contestants by a jury com- 
posed of members of the Peabody Con- 
servatory faculty. The award is to be 
made annually to a Peabody student by 
Mrs. John Cyrus Distler. 
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FORUM GIVES MUSIC 
BY PHILADELPHIANS 


Composers Take Part in Per- 
formances of Their Own Works 
in Project Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—A program 
of compositions by Philadelphia mu- 
sicians was given in the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance on May 21 under the au- 
spices of the Composers Forum-Labor- 
story of the local Federal Music 
Project. Composers represented were: 
the late W. W. Gilchrist, by a Fantasie 
for violin and piano, and two songs; 
Ella Nowinski, by piano pieces and 
songs ; F. A. DiCecco, by two works for 
violin and piano; Dr. John B. Becker, 
by songs; and Stanley Addicks, by a 
Trio in E Flat, for violin, ‘cello, and 
piano—this and the Gilchrist ‘Fantasie’ 
being the outstanding items of the list. 
Miss Nowinski and Mr. Addicks, as 
pianists and Dr. Becker, as tenor, took 
part in the performance of their works. 
Others taking part included Charlton 
Lewis Murphy and Abram Karol, vio- 
linists; Bruno Einhorn, ’cellist; Gladys 
Johnson and Bernard Cortese, pianists, 
and Arthur Seymour, baritone. 

Piano music of Franck, Debussy, 
Ravel, Hindemith, Shostakovitch, Tans- 
man, and Cowell engaged the services 
of Maurice B. Katz, Paul Erfer, and 
others at a concert in the Philadelphia 
Music Center on May 23. Antonio Zun- 
golo, violinist, assisted by August Vella, 
pianist, featured a sonata by Francesco 
Santoliquido and _  Saint-Saéns’s’ B 
Minor Concerto, at a recital in Ethical 
Culture auditorium on May 21. Rollo 
F. Maitland, organist, gave his annual 
Bach recital in the Church of the New 
Jerusalem on May 27. 

Merle Hirsh and her New World 
Dance Group were seen in the Walnut 
Street Theatre on May 21, with Sylvia 
Ostroff as piano accompanist and Na- 
dia Golomshtok, soprano, as_ soloist. 
Composers represented included Ruth 
Joseph, young Philadelphia musician. 


More than 27,400 persons visited the 
birthplace of Beethoven in Bonn during 
the year 1936. 
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AMERICANS OCCUPY OAKLAND PROGRAMS 





Californians Represented in 
Concerts by University and 
Oakland Symphonies 


OAKLAND, CAL., June 10.—The Uni- 
versity of California Symphony, Albert 
Elkus, conductor, presented the works 
of two faculty members in a recent con- 
cert. They were ‘Carmen Saeculare’ by 
Charles Cushing and ‘Bacchanale’ by 
William Denny; both young composers 
with a flair for modernism. The two 
works were written for the Horace Fes- 
tival in the Greek Theatre in 1935 and 
both conducted on this occasion by the 
composers. The University Chorus of 
some 160 young voices sang the difficult 
Cushing score with apparent ease and 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 
HEARD IN CHICAGO 


Chicago Symphony Assists Many 
Ensembles — Recitalists 
Offer Varied Programs 

Cuicaco, June 10.—The Marshall 
Field Choral Society comprising some 
150 men and women employes, were 
heard in A. Goring Thomas's cantata 
‘The Swan and the Skylark’ under the 
baton of Edgar Nelson in Orchestra 
Hall recently. Rosa Tentoni, soprano, 
Rose Bampton, mezzo-soprano, and 
Joseph Bentonelli, tenor, were the solo- 
ists. 

The Chicago Symphonic Choir, Wal- 
ter Aschenbrenner, conductor, made its 
annual appearance in Orchestra Hall 
on April 106. 

The A Cappella Choir otf Ohio 
Northern University under the direc- 
tion of Haydn Owens, a former Chi- 
cagoan, was heard in Kimball Hall 
April 12. The choir which was formed 
a year ago by Mr. Owens is made up 
of sixty mixed voices. 

Alec Templeton, pianist, was guest 
artist with the Northwestern University 
A Cappella Choir at its Orchestra Hall 
concert on April 16. The choir boats 
a personnel of sixty young men and 
women under Max T. Krone. 

The Carthage College A Cappella 
Chorus came to Orchestra Hall on 
April 7 for its annual concert appear- 
ance. 

The Halevi Choral Society, an or- 
ganization of sixty young amateur 
singers whose purpose is the fostering 
of Hebrew music, were heard in Thorne 
Hall on April 21, under Hyman Rez- 
nick. 

Haydn Mass Performed 


The Swedish Choral Club, Harry T. 
Carlson, conductor, Stanley Martin, or- 
ganist, together with a portion of the 
Chicago Symphony, presented the Chi- 
cago premiere of Haydn’s ‘Coronation’ 
Mass, on March 31. Hilda Ohlin and 
Mark Love were the soloists. A large 
audience assembled in Orchestra Hall 
to greet the singers. 

The Eighteenth Century Singers, 
Mary O’Leary, Leota Holton, sopranos, 
Ethel Swindelle and Sally Radoff, con- 
traltos, Erma Rounds, leader and ac- 
companist, appeared in concert in Kim- 
ball Hall on April 6. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club gave 
its spring guest concert in the Ballroom 
of the Auditorium Hotel on April 25. 

The Apollo Musical Club presented 
‘The Children’s Crusade’ by Pierné on 
April 20 in Orchestra Hall assisted by 
the Girl’s Glee Clubs from the New 


enthusiasm. Orchestra and chorus were 
well co-ordinated. Mr. Elkus conducted 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ Overture and 
the G Minor Symphony with fine atten- 
tion to detail. Mynard Jones, bass, was 
—— in excerpts from ‘Boris Godou- 
noff’. 

The Oakland Symphony, Orley See, 
conductor, presented a third California 
composer, Raymond Koechlin, with his 
‘Variations on an Irish Tune’, a short 
work of twelve variations on the 
familiar ‘Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes’. It was dedicated to the symphony 
association president and was well re- 
ceived. At this concert, and heard for 
the second time in this country, was Leo 
Weiner’s Concertino for piano and Or- 
chestra, Op. 15, with Flora Boyd as solo- 
ist. Miss Boyd gave a deft and sympa- 


Trier High School. Soloists were 
Ester Hart and Betty Pietsch, sopranos; 
William Miller, tenor and Theodore 
Harrison, baritone. The Chicago Sym- 
phony, Edgar Nelson, conducting, sup- 
plied the accompaniments. 

Else Brems, mezzo soprano late of the 
Royal Opera, Copenhagen, gave the last 
recital of the season for the Musicians’ 
Club of Women in the Chicago 
Woman’s Club Theatre on April 19. 


Charles Lurvey furnished admirable 
accompaniments. 
Mayble Roberts Walker, soprano, 


was heard in a program of French, 
Italian, German and Negro Spirituals 
in her concert in the Civic Theater on 
April 9. 

DePaul University chorus and or- 
chestra were heard in a program which 
included the Brahms Requiem at the 
Goodman Theater on April 18. 

Nathan Milstein gave a brilliant violin 
recital at Orchestra Hall on April 4. 

Esther Wilber sang in Kimball Hall 
on April 18 disclosing a voice of out- 
standing beauty. 

Myrtle Stolt, dramatic soprano to- 
gether with Nicola Berardinelli, bari- 
tone, was heard heard in Kimball Hall 
on April 11. Alexander Astir, gave 
admirable support to the singers. 

Josephine Swinney, mezzo-soprano, 
chose Kimball Hall for her recital on 
April 13. She was assisted at the piano 
by Eileen Bowman. 

A large audience welcomed Samuel 
\Antek, violinist, at his concert in the 
Studebaker Theater on April 18, after 
an absence of several years spent in the 
east. Marcie McLeop 





Granville, Ohio, Holds Thirty-second 
Annual Music Festival 


CLEVELAND, June 10.—The thirty- 
second annual Spring Music Festival 
held at Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, on May 12 and 13 presented Ho- 
negger’s ‘King David’ and Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater’ as the choral works. 
Soloists were Eugene Dressler, tenor, 
Marie Simmelink Kraft, alto, Mildred 


Close, soprano, and in the Rossini, 
work, King Kellogg, bass. Richard 
Woellhaf was the narrator. The ‘Sta- 


bat Mater’ was accompanied by the 
University Orchestra. Brayton Stark, 
organist, and Sue Haury, pianist, as- 
sisted in the ‘King David.’ Karl Esch- 
man conducted. 

The Cleveland String Quartet, reor- 
ganized this year and consisting of 
Josef Fuchs and Paul Gershman, vio- 
lins ; Carlton Cooley, viola, and Charles 
McBride, ’cello, played Haydn’s ‘Lark’ 
Quartet, Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 18, 
No. 2, and the Debussy Quartet. 


thetic reading and the orchestra gave 
good support. Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
‘Schéhérazade’ completed the program. 

The Oakland Forum presented Mar- 
ian Anderson, contralto, and Mildred 
Baldwin, soprano of the San Francisco 
Opera, in recent concerts. 

William Chamberlain presented Mar- 
cus Gordon, pianist, in recital at the 
Campus Theatre, and Gunnar Johansen 
gave an all Chopin program at Berkeley 
Music Center. 

Gastone Usigli, formerly WPA music 
project supervisor and conductor of the 
project’s symphony, has been trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles. Walter Hornig 
and Jean Shanis, are now co-directors 
of the symphony and for the present are 
giving concerts in the various High 
Schools of Oakland. 

ADELYN FLEMING 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
GRADUATES THIRTY-ONE 


Glenn Carew and Oliver Spangler Win 
Awards of $100 Each—Steiner 
Gains Honors 

Battirmore, June 10—aAt the com- 
mencement exercises of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music held on May 31, 
Otto Ortmann, director, conferred the 
Elizabeth Distler piano prize of $100 
upon Glenn Carew. The Harry Ran- 
dolph prize of $100 for student pro- 
ficiency, was awarded to Oliver Kings- 
ley Spangler. George Steiner gained 
cum laude honors. 

Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, president of the 
beard of trustees of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, conferred diplomas upon the fol- 
lowing thirty-one members of the 
graduating class: 

Richard Vernon Ross, organ; Yvonne Biser, 
Emily Virginia Blair. Mr. Spangler, master of 
music. piamo; Lucille Tingle Masson, school 
music; Rebecca R. Corwin and Dorothy Emig, 
bachelor of music, piano; Louis A. Potter, ) = 
bachelor of music. ‘cello; Elizabeth Mary 
Alruts, Ruth Behrend, Earl Wilson Groves, 
Evelyn Louise Hogan, Anita C. Lauve, Hugh 
Cauchois Meagher, Dorothy May Robbins, 
Adrienna Eari Ross, Charlotte Alice Rossberg, 
Hilda Leona Selke, Anne Louise Smith, Sperry 
Loockerman Storm, Ruth Streitelmeier, teachers 
certificates; Mr. Steimer, violin; Ellen Rider 
Blake, Rebecca Corwin, Joseph Florestane, 
Dorothy Betts Marvin. Raymond Moffett, Vir- 
ginia May Sellars, voice; Ma M. Druery, 
school music; Rita May Baker, Griffith Bratt, 


Miss Corwin, harmony; Donald Willing, church 
organ certificate 





CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
LISTS SUMMER FACULTY 


Twenty-three Members of Regular Staff 
Will Teach—Course in Public 
School Music 


CLEVELAND, June 10.—The summer 
session of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music will open on June 21 and con- 
tinue to July 31 and will engage the 


members of the Insti- 

tute’s — faculty headed by Beryl 
Ru ibinstein, the director. A course in 
: School Music offered in cooper- 
with the School of Education of 
W estern Reserve University, will be 
headed by m ussell Van Dyke Morgan, 
of music in Cleveland’s public 
In addi ition, the Institute’s sum 
mer session faculty includes: 


welee af 20 
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Piano—Bery! Rubinstein, Jean Martin Buck 
Ruth [ E iwards, Berti na « K. Giles, Lillian 
hers M. Hurter, _Je anne Meagher, 








Doris Runge, 


Marie M 
Homer 


s, Elain Canalos, 
Wright Randall, 





Mare aret 


"Cello—Ed ward Buck. 
Voice—Nevada Van der Veer, 
Lerg. Reuben Caplin 
Organ—Henry F 
Modern Dance 


Emanuel Rosen- 


Anderson, F. A. G. O. 
-Eleanor Frampton. 
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Orchestral instruments—William Namen, horn; 
Alois Hruby. trumpet. others to be announced 

Pedagogy—Ruth Edwards, Margaret Randall, 
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Ensemble—Ruth Edwards. Edward Buck. 

Music history —tieaneel Rosenberg. 
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RUSSIAN MUSIC SUNG 
By PHILADELPHIANS 





Popoff Leads Chorus in Program with 
Behrend and Kelberine as Soloists 
—Music Centre Musicians Heard 
PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—A festival 

of Russian music was given in the New 

Century Auditorium on May 13. 

Nicolai Popoff led the Philadelphia 

Russian Chorus, and Jeanne Behrend 

and Alexander Kelbrine, duo-pianists, 

assisted. Nadia Golomshtok, soprano, 
was another soloist. 

Musicians of the Philadelphia Music 
Centre gave programs on May 2 and 
16, with Arthur Kohn as commentator. 
The Zeckwer-Hahn String Quartet 
gave a program at the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy on May 10. 

Viadimir Dubensky, ’cellist, and 
Joseph Adler, pianist, played sonatas by 
Beethoven, Brahms and Chopin on the 
Settlement Music School Auditorium 
on May 2. 

Felix Roderick Labunski, Polish 
musician and composer, gave a lecture 
on the music of his country in Casimir 
Hall on May 5, and Nadia Boulanger, 
French pedagogue and lecturer, gave a 
talk in the Barclay on May 3. Gisel 
Peyron, soprano, and Hugues Cuenod, 
tenor, assisted. W.E.S. 


Ensemble of Young Musicians Heard 
10.—An 


JAcKson, Miss., June en- 
semble comprising ten pianists, four 
violinists, and a ‘cellist was presented 


in recital on the evening of May 11. 
The young players are students of Mrs. 
Carl Laseter and Robert Pitard, area 
supervisor for the Federal Music 
Project. The pianists were: Jack Bai 
liff, Jill Bailiff, Geraldine Childress, 
\nn Duke, Katherine Grimes, Mar- 
guerite Hamilton, Millicent Lampe, 
Francis Parker, Catherine Richardson, 
and Thomas Spengler, Jr. The violin 
ists were: Dan Brock, Roy Cunning- 


ham, Sonny McDowall, and Helen 
Young; the ’cellist was Mickey Dono 
van. 





Harriet Payne, Young Cincinnati 
Violinist, Gets $1,000 Award 

CINCINNATI, June 10.—Miss Harriet 
Payne, a pupil of Eugene Goossens, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, and 
of Emil Heermann, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, on June 1 received a $1,000 
award from the Committee on Distribu- 
tion of the Charlotte K. Schmidlapp 
Fund. This fund was established in 
1907 by the late Jacob G. Schmidlapp 
for the purpose of advancing money 


to deserving young women for the pur- 
suit of studies in all branches of edu 
cation. Since 1907, according to a 
statement by Miss Rosalie Phillips, di- 
rector of the Fund Committee, 823 
young women have profited by it; out 
of $294,662 advanced, $69,488 has been 
returned. The award to Miss Payne is 
unusual in that it is made outright, with- 
out the usual obligation to repay it at 
some future time, which concession was 
made in consideration of her outstand 
ing talent. Miss Payne plays violin, 
viola, ’cello, and piano. She is studying 
at present in London. mm Ee 
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LITTLE THEATRE GROUP 
DANCES IN LOUISVILLE 


Ballet Gives Four Werks with 
Choreography by Courtney— 
Canales in Recital 
LouIsvILLe, Ky., June 10.—On April 
23, at the Memorial Auditorium, a per- 
formance by the Little Theatre of Dance 
Arts was presented by Lilias Courtney 

and her ballet corps. 

Miss Courtney offered 
with choreography by herself. They 
included ‘Romance’, ‘Strife’, “Rouman- 
ian Rhapsody’ and ‘Transcendence’, to 
music by Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Enesco and Beethoven, respectively. 
The accompaniments of Esther McGee, 
pianist, and Wilbur Nuttycomb, violin- 
ist, were splendidly done. 

The music committee of the Woman's 
Club presented Elaine Canalos, of the 
violin department of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, in a recital at the Club 
Auditorium on April 14 

The School of Music of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville began its celebration 
of the University’s centennial anniver- 
sary on April 18, with a week of music. 
The six programs were representative 
of every phase of the school’s activities 

The school also presented the Univer- 
sity String Ensemble under E. J 
Wotowa on May 20, with Celine Har- 
ris, pianist, as soloist. 

Normal Voelcker, pianist, gave his 
annual recital at the Woman’s Club on 
May 23, playing a taxing program. 


eA 


four ballets 
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(Continued from page 6) 

his designation as critic emeritus, Mr. Ald- 
rich continued to contribute special arti- 
cles to that paper, also book reviews, and 
occasional criticisms of concerts and 
operas. His last article dealing with books 
on the lives and works of Purcell, Gluck 
and Debussy appeared in The Times Book 
Review for June 13. A collection of his 
articles which had appeared from time to 
time were republished in book form as 
‘Musical Discourses’ in 1928. 

Besides contributing to the second and 
third editions of Grove’s ‘Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians’ he contributed to 
Cobbett’s ‘Encyclopaedia of Chamber 
Music’. In 1902, he translated from the 
German, Lilli Lehmann’s ‘How to Sing’. 
He also wrote ‘A Guide to Parsifal’ and 
‘A Guide to the Niebelungen Ring’. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich had made their 
home for several years on their estate at 
Barrytown, N. Y., on the Hudson River. 
An able pianist, he was very fond of taking 
part in impromptu concerts of ensemble 
music. His music library is said to be one 
of the most complete in this country. 

He was a member of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters, of the Cen- 
tury, University and Harvard Clubs and 
the Beethoven Association in New York, 
and the St. Botolph and Harvard Clubs 
in Boston. 





A program in memory of Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Aldrich was broadcast from Sta- 


tion WJZ on the evening of June 9. Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York 


Times, spoke briefly but feelingly of the 
careers of the two men. The NBC String 
Symphony, conducted by Frank Black, 
played a sarabande and a choral prelude by 
Bach and works by Mozart and Greiner. 
Present in the studio as guests of the NBC 
were a group of music critics and musicians 





Willy Rehberg 


MANNHEIM, GERMANY, May 25.—Wiilly 
Rehberg, pianist, conductor and com- 
poser, died here on April 21. The child 


of German parents, he was born at Morges 


on the Lake of Geneva on Sept. 2, 1863, 
and had his first lessons with his father, 
a pupil of Moscheles. He went later to 


the Zurich Conservatory and afterwards 
to Leipzig where he studied with Reinecke. 
Graduating from the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory in 1885, he became a member of the 
piano faculty holding the position until 
1890, and during the last two years also 
conducting the subscription concerts of 
the Hofkapelle and the Singakademie in 
Altenburg. 

In 1890 he went to Geneva as the head 
of the piano department of the conserva- 
tory there and also conducted the sym- 
phony concerts at the Stadt theatre. He 
acted successfully as director of the Mann- 
heim and Basel Conservatories. From 
1927 until his death he was head of the 
Mannheim Conservatory. His works in- 
cluded songs, a string quartet, a violin 
sonata and piano pieces. 


Walter F. Smith 

WASHINGTON, May 28—Walter F. 
Smith, second leader of the United States 
Marine Band, died at his home here on 
May 21. Mr. Smith, who was in his sev- 
enty-seventh year, was for many years 
solo cornetist in the Marine Band. He 
resigned to become a member of John 
Philip Sousa’s Band, visiting many coun- 
tries with that organization, but later re- 
joined the Marine Band. Interment was 
in Arlington National Cemetery. 

A. T. M. 


Mabel McKinley 


Somerset, Pa., June 8—Mabel McKin- 
ley, niece of the late president, and wife of 
Hermanus Baer, who sang professionally 
during her uncle’s presidency, died here 
yesterday. Mrs. Baer was fifty-eight years 
old. Most of her singing was done in 
vaudeville and, handicapped by lameness, 
she had both to walk and to stand with the 
aid of crutches 
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Louis Vierne 
Paris, June 3.—Louis Vierne, organist 
at Notre Dame, died while at the keyboard 
of the organ in the cathedral on the eve- 


ning of June 1. He was giving an organ 
recital and had just completed a number 
when he fell forward on the console of the 
instrument. He was taken to a nearby 
hospital where it was found that he had 
died of a heart attack. 

Louis Vierne, though handicapped 
throughout his life by bad eyesight, and 
totally blind for many years, achieved a 
position among the world’s greatest or- 
ganists. He was born in Poitiers, Oct. 8, 
1870, and studied at the Paris Conserva 
toire with Franck from 1888 to 1890 and 
with Widor for the following four years 
He was graduated in 1894, winning first 
prize in organ. Born with impaired vision, 
he was able through medical assistance at 
the age of ten to read print and music with 
the aid of powerful glasses. His sight 
failed, later, and he had to have recourse 
to the Braille system. 

After acting as Widor’s assistant at St 
Sulpice for several years, he was appointed 
to Notre Dame and also to the professor- 
ship of organ at the Schola Cantorum. 
He made numerous concert tours of Euro- 
pean countries and came to America in 
1927, giving recitals at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium. On his American tour he 
was assisted by Marie Richepin, niece of 
the eminent poet and dramatist, Jean 
Richepin. 

M. Vierne left a number of important 
compositions for the organ including five 
symphonies and thirty or more _ shorte 
works, also settings of the Mass, chamber 
music and songs. His brother, René, or 
ganist at . Notre-Dame-des-Champs, fell 
at Verdun in the World War 


Teri Joseffy 

Teri Joseffy, grand-niece of Rafael Josef 
fy, and herself a pianist of ability, died in 
hospital in New York on June 7. Born in 
Budapest in 1905, she studied at the con- 
servatory there and made her debut when 
only thirteen. She came to the United 
States to continue her studies with Josef 
Lhevinne and made her American debut 
in the Town Hall in 1928. In private life 
she was the wife of F. Howell Baker. Her 
husband and an infant son born a week be- 
fore her death survive her. She also left 
a sister, Olga Joseffy Keane, soprano in 
New York, and her mother and two other 
sisters in Europe. 


Mrs. Eli Hertzberg 

San ANTONIO, Tex., June 5—Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, a lifelong devotee of musi 
died May 29, at Santa Rosa Hospital in 
her seventy-third year, following an oper 
ation. She was founder and life-president 
of the Tuesday Musical Club, the oldest 
music club for women in the state; presi 
dent of the Chaminade Choral Society; 
president of the local section of National 
Music Week. For many years she was 
president of the San Antonio Symphony 
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How the Orchestra Came to Be 


‘The Story of the Orchestra’, by Paul 
3ekker, is a book that manages to be very 
readable and very informative. As the 
title suggests, it is a history of the modern 
orchestra, from the Seventeenth Century 
to the present day. 

The first chapter tells how individual 
instruments, formerly used to accompany 
the human voice, were used in combination 
These early orchestras were made w 
either entirely or in large part of strings 
and their purpose was to imitate the human 
voice. The various instruments of the 
string orchestra—violins, violas, and ‘celli 
—corresponded respectively to the soprano, 
the alto, and the tenor and bass voices 
Later more and more woodwinds and 
brasses were added; until finally, with the 
birth of the sonata form, the orchestra 
achieved an independent existence. It m 
longer had to ape or accompany the human 
voice. Through the medium of the sonata 
form it was now able to work out its ideas 
with complete freedom of utterance 

So much for the birth of the orchestra 
The succeeding chapters describe the o1 
chestras employed by the great masters of 
instrumental form. Along with descrip 
tions of these instrumental combinations 
are biographical! sketches of important 
composers. Furthermore, there are ac- 
counts of the development and employment 
of new instruments. Any one should 
emerge from this little volume with a clea 
picture of the growth of the modern o1 
chestra, and of the men who contribute 
to its growth Ss 


A Study of the Voice 
‘How to Improve Your Voice, by Greg 

ry Krasnoff (New York: The Dia 
Press) fully bears out its sub-title, ‘Mod 
ern Theory and Practice for Singers an 
Speakers’. Its author for the past ter 
years has been the head of his own schoo 
of music in Seattle and Portland. Muc! 
of his information on the subject of cor 
rect speaking is the fruit of personal es 
perience, as he was afflicted with stuttering 
is a boy and overcame the defect by stud 
ing its causes. The work is written n 
sincere style and its principles are base 
on common sense. Therefore, those wh 
enjoy reading books about the art of sing 
ing will find it highly interesting D 
A Library for Concert-goers Compiled 

by Rosa Newmarch 


The four volumes of descriptive note: 
published in ‘The Concert-goer’s Library 
(New York. Carl Fischer, Inc.,) are si 
lected from analytical programs writter 
by Rosa Newmarch (of Tchaikovskiat 
fame) for the Queen’s Hall and several 


other English orchestras, between 1908 and 
1927. 


The book compresses four volumes into 


Society to which she was a generous cot 
tributor. A native of New York City, sh 
came here a bride in 1882 and became wm 
tiring in her devotion to the cause of mu 
sical advancement G. M.7 


Bertha May Crawford 

Toronto, June 1—Bertha May Craw 
ford, soprano, who sang in opera in Rus 
sia and Poland in pre-war days, died at 
her home here on May 26. Miss Craw 
ford was a native of Toronto, studied i 
Europe and besides singing in opera, hai 
been heard in concert, notably in the Al 
bert Hall, London. She made her New 
York debut in a recital in. Aeolian Hal 
in November, 1923. 


Dr. Albert W. Harned 
WASHINGTON, June 10.—Dr. Albert 
Harned, founder and director of the Na 
tional Capital Choir and for many year 
organist and choirmaster at the Univer 
salist National Memorial Church here, die 
on May 30 in his fifty-fourth year. He was 
graduated from Lehigh University, an 
received his doctor of music degree at the 

University of Pennsylvania 4.T.M 
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one, and dndbuties s=uinpliomes, over- 
tures and concertos 2)) Wagneriam ex 
cerpts;; (3) suites and! ballet-suites,, rhap- 


sodies anil omimcdlaoeeus dances, and (4) 
symphonies, overttines and! concertos, 
Almost all stantinnd! composers are repre 
sented, ‘but im omither of the volumes de- 
voted to tthe sunpihonmy is there any men- 
tion of Sibedlis. Desnte selective prob 
lems and space limitations, te is surely as 
worthy of a syngihenc place as Eligar,, rep- 
resented ‘by two sunpitumes,, ar Dvorak, by 
his Fifth P 





Themes and) Rigmes 


A ate addition & the ever-growing list 
of books devoted t> tle populamzing of 
music 6s Siemuntl Spaetins “Great Sym- 


phonies, How to Recagmze and! Remember 
Them The utter indi! the book is fam 
iliar. Tt os to teke tte themes of 


he mas 
ters In ths wnstane Wie Wemes rb othe 
Symphonies BNC Dy Stine words to 
make them easy t) conemijer Che thing 
has been done ‘time ani! again, thougi per 
haps mot se Dr: Spaetin has 
done it. ‘The atthe sets fortth three rules 
governing what lhe call ‘te creation of 
these symphonic tests [hey must be 
singable 2) they must be simple and 


them 
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direct enough tt appenll t> ciilidren, but 
not so silly as to offend! intelligent adults 
3) they shold iif gpessiile draw some at 
tention ‘to the conpeser;, er the character 
mt the symphom iT Oeith 

Dr. Spacth stues that the beek was 


dhiithem, tut that he 
ulithessing: it to adults 


Tiginally wibended Gar 


later had the wita @ 


as well How well chitthem er adults will 
take to ‘hs jingle verses ai rmphonic 
themes (remairs he steam -ertainly such 
pedestrian worth a tlhese set tm the lovel) 
opening ‘theme of tthe Suliuient Piftin would 


seem only to glace am olstructiom im the 
way of enjoving wihatt is ihe itself enjovable 
musi 
“This omic is veal) and not ist a 
dream 
Tis Schiibert, out Mozart, wih m 
posed this theme” 
4nd who will sey that any veal) purpes« 
served Dy QSsncating Te soiemm theme 
ft the Alleprett fi Beethoven's Sevent 
with ‘the idllowme worth 
Time ‘keer on Seating. one note 
pexting, 
Never retrenting itil) marcting on 
Hour witer hour time wield& its power 
Chimes tron rt wer Dis lay 
, 
cone 
SOMETIMES Tl cna, uCcn yvmed eT 
tings of symphonic themes may dm good 
but often, we four, thew wlll cause mischief 
by associating tthemes with ideas alien 
them. And there ane a» many times when 
the «masters spedk omcth mere simply and 
understandably ‘hv temseives tham with 
any one's ‘hely S 
inihew JL. Lack 
DELUPELLY ure wndrew 
Luck, cortra-he ninwen oinpeser, and 
teacher, died there att lhe tome em May 5 


Born ain Bovarin, he came t filadelpina 


as a woune omen, teeming 2 member of 
the old Germanm Sienpiteny Orchestra 
For some ttime he was am asseciate of the 
late Victor Bietbentt as am arranger, als 
serving John Philip Seuss im that capacity 
His more rrecert actwites im Pinladelpina 
were in tthe field of teacthng Jne of his 
sons, Arthur, is contimter of the Detroit 
\ Cappella Chor V_E.S 
beet Hlicta 

set Kiicka, conpeser and rgamnist 
fied ain Prague on Wancit Hie was born 
yn Dec. 15, DSR, im Rlettam. Bohemia, and 
tudied at the Prague Conservatory and 
H irra Sch wi en m Ih . SR1 ye 
wa wicucrey I te _arrdesteater nm 
P’Tagrut ami rare reTcicrtr | ne nora 
socrem : Thal i! Po TT Wh, ’ 1920, he 
Was MUS SupenvEn aught organ 
first at the Ongam Sxciveil andi later at the 
Masterschos Fis conpesitions include an 
mera, “Die Schine Wiiilerin’. two ora 
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SEATTLE CHORAL CLUBS 
GIVE SPRING PROGRAMS 


Treble Clef, Amphion, Orpheon and 
Sunset Clubs Heard—Music 
Meet Held 
SEATTLE, June 10.—On May 4 the 
Treble Clef Club, led by Edwin Fair- 
bourn, was heard, with the assistance 
of Mary Amano and Silvio Risegari, 
pianists. Incidental solos were sung by 
Mrs. James P. McClusky and Mrs. 
Howard Bargreen, and the chorus was 
supported by Orpha Moser, piano; 
Polly Curtis, violin, and Alva Hum- 

phries, organ. 

The Amphion Society gave its spring 
concert on May 12, under Graham Mor- 
gan and assisted by Chief Yowlache, 
baritone, with Arville Belstad at the 
piano. On May 14 the Ralston Male 
Chorus, Owen J. Williams, conductor, 
made its second appearance of the 
season, having the assistance of Mary 
Jane Stockfleth, pianist; Hobart Farn- 
ham, organist, and Rachel Stickelman 
Lauer, accompanist. 

The Seattle Orpheon, led by Mr. 
Belstad, gave its spring program on 
May 17, assisted by Audrey Johnson, 
pianist; Edward Palmason, tenor, and 
Victoria Palmason, accompanist. The 
Sunset Club Chorus, also directed by 
Mr. Belstad, was heard with Theodore 
Anderson, violinist, assisting. 

The tenth annual Northwest Wash- 
ington Music Meet met at University 
of Washington on April 30 and May 1, 
when music groups from nineteen high 
schools were given relative classifica- 
tion for performance by judges C. W. 
Lawrence, Andrew Loney, Rex Under- 
wood and Franz G. Nierlich. 

w.. S.C. 





Fifty-first Commencement Held by 
American Conservatory 

Cuicaco, June 10.—The American 
Conservatory of Music will hold its 
fifty-first annual Commencement Con- 
cert and Exercises on the evening of 
June 15 in Orchestra Hall. The pro- 
gram is to be presented by students and 
the American Conservatory Orchestra 
under Herbert Butler’s direction. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
is to be conferred on Osbourne McCon- 
athy and Leon Sametini. On June 24 
the conservatory’s fifty-first Master 
School and Summer Session will open. 


Cuicaco, June 10.—Piano students at the 
American Conservatory, who have been 
heard in public recently, include Eleanor 
Bartsch, pupil of Ruth Alexander; Will- 
iam Heyne, pupil of Bertha Fitzek; Juanita 
Zurcher, pupil of Earl Blair, and Lucille 
Olson, pupil of Tomford Harris. Violin 
pupils appearing included Esther and 
Eunice Nestle, pupils of Martha James, and 
voice students, Jean Sorrell, soprano, pupil 
of Carl Songer; Herman Larson, tenor, 
and Virginia Auyer, contralto, pupils of 
[Theodore Harrison; Margaret Hayek, 
soprano, pupil of Esther Goodwin; Eleanor 
Lutton, soprano; Elizabeth Bossi, ’cellist; 
Ruth Springborn, pianist, and Charlotte 
Clutterbuck, soprano, appeared in a musi- 
cal at the Auditorium Hotel. Gertrude 
Gressens, mezzo-contralto, pupil of Charles 
La Barge, with Eileen Bowman, pupil of 
Edward Collins, accompanist, gave a re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on May 26. Jose- 
phine Swinney, mezzo-soprano, pupil of Mr. 
La Barge, has been engaged for the Chi 
cago Civic Opera Company for next season. 

ee 4 


The Lhevinnes and E. Robert Schmitz 
to Teach in Denver 

DeNvER, June 10.— Mr. and Mrs. 

Lhevinne will offer a master class at 

the Lamont School during the summer, 

and E. Robert Schmitz will serve in the 

same capacity at the Denver College of 
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Twelve gold and eight silver medals 
were awarded to pupils of the May L. 
Etts Piano Studios of Brooklyn in the 
Music Education League contest held in 
Steinway Hall, New York on the eve- 
ning of May 16. Gold medal winners were 
Marie Poldini, Harriet Zwickel, Leo- 
nora Cohen, Gloria Freilich, Dorothy 
Rosenbloom, Angelina Superti, Ernest 
Schmuckli, Marie Polisi, Renee Lifton and 
Ernestine Kochman. Those who won sil- 
ver medals were Renee Lifton, Elsie Silva, 
Beatrice Wolpert, Pearl Sotnick, Jose- 
phine Lynch, Rosalyn Lippman, Beatrice 
Wolpert and Pearl Sotnick. In the New 
York Federation of Music contest on May 
1, first places in nine classes were won 
by pupils of the Etts studios. These were 
Misses Cohen, Lifton, Silva, Sotnick, Wol- 
pert, Zwickel, Superti, Polisi, Rosenbloom, 
and Mr. Schmuckli, also Marvin Koch- 
man, Sondra Hauser, Joyce Bauer, Helen 
Nebel, Carolyn Small, Elaine Cerino, 
Elaine Snow, Bennett Hauser, William 
3ecker, Antoinette Suraci, and Paul 
Seifert. 

x * 


Edgar Schofield, teacher of singing, will 
give a five-weeks summer session in his 
New York studio from June 28 to July 
31. Courses will include voice, diction, 
repertoire, opera ensemble and _ interpre- 
tation. The classes are offered for teachers, 
and for both elementary and advanced stu 


dents. 
* * ok 


A concert of harp music by pupils of 
A. F. Pinto was given at the New York 
College of Music on the evening of May 
27. The first part of the program was of 
transcriptions of excerpts from Wagner 
opera. Those taking part included Yo 
landa Greco, Ruth Epstein, Alvine Cellai 
and Alma F. Davies. 

* * &* 


Huddie Johnson, assistant to Mme. Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski, founder of the Lay 
man’s Music Course, will conduct the 
course at the Juilliard Summer School. In 
connection with the classes, George 
Wedge, director of the summer school, 
will give a series of lectures called ‘The 
Gist of Music’. 


* * * 


Margaret Speaks, soprano, pupil of 


Preparatory Department of Institute of 
Musical Art Gives Concert 
Pupils of the preparatory department fo: 
children at the Institute of Musical Art, 
appeared in an annual spring concert in 
the Juilliard Concert Hall on the morning 
of May 22. The classes in choral singing, 
elle Julie Soudant, offered two numbers 
Jeanne Rosenblum, pianist, and Helen 
Miki, violinist, each played two works. 
There were demonstrations of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics by Sonya Greenman, Ethel 
Kelly, Renée Roth, Gloria Santasiere and 
Sara Greenberg, directed by Nelly Reu- 
schel, and original compositions by the 
classes of Mary Louise Sims were pre- 
sented by the composers including Doris 
Pines, Virginia Passacantando, Charles 
Rosen, Joseph Liebling, Helen Olson, 
Eleanor Goldsmith, Marshall Wrubel and 
Arthur Ferrante. The orchestra under 
Louis J. Bostelmann closed the program 

with a suite by George St. George. 


Van Hoogstraten and Mendelssohn 
Added to N. Y. U. Summer School 


Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor, 
and Felix Robert Mendelssohn, ’cellist, 
have been appointed to the department 
of music in the New York University 
School of Education Summer School. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten will serve as guest 
conductor of the school orchestra and 
Mr. Mendelssohn will be an instructor 
of ’cello music. 


Activities of Schools and Studios 


Helen Chase, has again signed a contract 
with the Firestone Company for a weekly 
broadcast over WEAF. Nell Kimard, 
mezzo-soprano, and William Turner, bari 
tone, were scheduled for appearances wit! 
the Pesci Opera Company during June 
Miss Kinard sang solo roles in “Yeomen 
of the Guard’ and ‘Il Trovatore’ at the 
Westchester County Festival last month 
Walter Bartholomew, tenor, is filling en 
gagements through the South with ‘The 
Midshipmen’. Katherine Tenney, soprano, 
was soloist with the New York Madrigal 
Society in the Town Hall on May 12 
+ — 7 


Ethel Elfenbein, pupil of Alexander 
Lipsky, appeared over station WNYC 
a broadcast on June 8, playing Beethoven's 
Piano Concerto No. 1, in C, under the 
baton of Henry Aaron, conductor of the 
WNYC Symphony. Miss Elfenbein was 
also heard in a two-piano program wit 
Henrietta Vogel over the same station of 
June 7. 

* * * 

Lillian Fairchild Jesso, coloratura 
soprano, and a pupil of Belle Julie Soudamt 
was soloist with the Shanghai Municipal 
Orchestra at Shanghai, China, on May 2 
Miss Jesso also gave a musical at Manila 
P. IL. on Feb. 23. She has made radix 
appearances with the United States Marine 
band. 

* * * 


The weekly La Forge-Berumen Musicale 
was heard over the Mutual Network or 
June 3. Frank La Forge directed his vocal 
ensemble in several numbers. Emma Oter 
coloratura soprano, and Elizabeth Andres 
sang the duet ‘Quis est homo’ from “Stahat 
Mater’. Mary Miller Mount and Elizabet! 
Gest, duo-piarists, played two groups of 
works. 

* * * 


Horace Britt, ’cellist, will conduct 
customary classes during the summer at 


Wor »dside, N. , 3 


Los ANGELES, June 10.—Estelle Brow: 
Mills, teacher of singing, has opene 
studios at her cottage on Balboa Island 
where she will hold classes during part of 
each week. Many of her pupils are ap 
pearing professionally in pictures and 
radio programs. 


Guilmant Organ School Graduates 
Seven 

The Guilmant Organ School held its 
commencement exercises for sever 
graduates at the First Presbyterian 
Church on the evening of June 1. Each 
graduate played an organ piece at the 
affair and Amy Ellerman, contralto 
sang. The Rev. J. V. Moldenhawer 
presided and awarded the diplomas. He 
presented the William C. Carl Gold 
Medal for general excellence to Rich- 
ard T. White and the Carl Silver Medal 
to La Vonne T. Goodale Willard 
Irving Nevins, director of the school 
announced competitive scholarships for 
1937-38. 





Leon Carson Pupils Heard in Recital 
in Nutley, N. J. 

Pupils of Leon Carson, New York 
teacher of singing, were heard in the tent! 
annual Hour of Song in the Spring Gar 
den School Auditorium in Nutley, N. J 
on the evening of May 25. Those taking 
part included Georgia Gottfried, Gertruds 
Morris, Charles Althoff, Rita Christel] 
Esther Fruit, Annamae Vogelzang, Gene 
Solomine, Helen Bartle, Erna Finke 
Charles  Christell, Emma Denninget 


Winifred Parker, Inez Church, Bernar 
Klein, Frida Volkert, Henry Baird, Agne: 
Latimer, Dr. Paul Booth, Betty O'N« 
Scott, Constance Clements Carr and Henry 
faird. The accompanists were Georgi 
Horton Wing and Mildred Browne 
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WASHINGTON HEARS New York Singing Teachers’ Association Frolics and Elects 


MUCH CHORAL MUSIC 


Kindler Conducts Glee Club— 
Choirs and Choruses Give 
Spring Concerts 

WasuHinctTon, D. C., June 10.—Hans 
Kindler, who on several occasions has 
had the George Washington University 
Glee Club singers as guest artists at 
concerts of the National Symphony, 
was in turn presented by the singers 
at their annual spring concert here 
on May 13. Dr. Kindler stepped from 
his box in the course of the program 
to conduct the chorus in the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Chorus’ from Wagner’s “Tannhauser’. 

The rest of the concert was led by 
the Glee Club’s regular director, Dr. 
Robert Howe Harmon. 

Dr. Kindler sailed for Europe on 
May 26 to fill several engagements as 
guest conductor, and to collect new 
scores for the National Symphony’s 
library. He will return to America 
during the latter part of June and con- 
duct concerts at Ravinia Park, and at 
the Hollywood Bowl concerts in Los 
Angeles. 

In observance of National Music 
week, five Washington church choirs 
joined in a festival program on May 4 
in Mount Vernon Place M. E. Church, 
South. Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober made 
a brief address. 

Parker Oratorio Sung 

Parker’s oratorio, ‘Hora Novissima’, 
was sung by the fifty-voiced choir of 
Hamline M. E. Church at a concert on 
May 23. John H. Marville conducted. 

Robert Crawford, baritone, flew his 
plane to Washington on May 4 to ap- 
pear in concert before the Rubinstein 
Club that night. 

The District Federation of Music 
Clubs observed Music Week with an an- 
nual banquet and concert on May 5 
in the National Press Building. 

The Washington Choral Society, con- 
ducted by Louis A. Potter, gave its 
annual spring festival, on April 26 in 
Memorial Continental Hall. A thirty- 
piece orchestra assisted. 

Mikhail Mordkin brought his com- 
pany to the Capital on Aprii 25 for the 
performance of two ballets in the Na- 
tional Theatre. 

Under Captain Taylor Branson, the 
United States Marine Band Orchestra 
gave its last concert of the season on 
May 26. The program was featured by 
the performance of the First Symphony 
by Musician Tregina, of the orchestra. 

Dorothy Seegar, soprano, gave a cos- 
tume recital on May 17 in the Wardman 
Park Theatre, with the assistance of 
Frederick Bristol, pianist. 

Norman Frauenheim, resident pian- 
ist, gave his only local recital of the 
season on May 21 in Pierce Hall. In- 
cluded was a Chopin group, and compo- 
sitions by Bach, Schumann, Haydn and 
Liszt. Jay WALz 





Bridgeport Symphony Concludes Season 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., June 10.—The 
Bridgeport Symphony, Frank Foti con- 
ductor, recently ended its season with a 
performance of Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony. Youngest among the solo- 
ists presented by the organization dur 
ing the season was John Patuzzi, Jr., a 
seventeen-year-old violinist who played 
Mendelssohn’s concerto before a capa 
city audience in the Central High 
School. Young Patuzzi, a pupil of 
Sascha Fidelman of New York, made 
his debut in a Bridgeport recital re- 
cently and is planning to give a New 
York recital in the Fall 





Scene from the “High Jinks” Celebration of the New York Singing 


fhe New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association celebrated the close of its 
year by holding its annual “High Jinks” 
at the Hotel des Artistes on Tuesday 
evening, May 18, when a hilarious pro- 
gram was given under the general title 
of “Spanish Fiesta,” which enlisted the 
endeavors of many members. The en- 
tertainment was followed by dancing. 


Survey of Symphony 


Boston, June 10.—The Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival of 1937 will con- 
sist of six orchestral concerts distributed 
over two week-ends in August. The 
first series will consist of concerts on 
Thursday, Saturday and Sunday (Aug 
5, 7, and 8); the second series will be 
given on corresponding days of the fol- 
lowing week (Aug. 12, 14, and 15). 
Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony will make their second an- 
nual appearance at this festival, and Dr 
Koussevitzky has announced an inter- 
esting set of programs. 

An all-Beethoven, an all-Wagner and 
an all-Brahms program have been 
planned as concerts of special summer 
festival character. The other programs 
to be presented in the course of the 
two weeks’ series on the beautiful 
“Tanglewood” estate, between Lenox 
and Stockbridge, Mass., will offer a 
panoramic view of the symphony from 
Haydn and Mozart to Franck and 
Tchaikovsky. The contemporary field 
will be represented by works of Res- 


Serge 


Arthur Rosenstein Renews Film 
Contract 

Los ANGELEs, June 10—Arthur 
Rosenstein, accompanist and coach for 
Marion Talley and Charles Igor Gorin, 
has just renewed his contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for the third 
time. Mr. Rosenstein did much of the 
choral work in ‘Maytime’, and is a con- 
sultant in the choral division. His 
work in the studio limits his time for 
coaching 


Elsa Hilger, ’Cellist, Married 
PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—Elsa Hil 
ger, only woman ’cellist of the Philadel 
phia Orchestra, was married here to 
Dr. William Ezerman, local dentist, on 
June 7. Dr. Ezerman is an amateur 
musician, also a ’cellist 


The annual election resulted m the 
choice of the following named officers 
to serve for the vear 1937-38 

President, Homer G. Mowe; first 


vice president, Hilda Grace 


second vice presi 
third 


recording secretary 


vice presid 
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‘Leonore’ Overtur Mozart’s Syt 
phony in E flat; Ravel’s Second St 
from ‘Daphnis and Chloe’; Tchaik 
sky’s Fourth Symphony; Schubert’s 
Unfinished’ Symphony t Mu 
sic from “Rosamunde’; Respighi’s “Pin 
of Rome’, and Franck’s Sym n 
D minor 
For the second reek e W 12T 
program will include excerpts fr 
‘Tannhauser’, “The Valkyrie’, ‘Sieg 
fried’, “Tristan and Isolde’, ‘Die Meister 
singer’, and “Parsifal’. Brahms’s Firs 





and Third Symphonies will 
also his ‘Academic Festival’ 


Haydn’s Symphony in D maj 


104; the Seventh Symphony 
and 
Suite 


MacDowell Club te Hold 
Artists Contest 


The sixth annual Young Artists ‘ 
Tr, 


test sponsored by the Macl 
of New York is to be hel 
tober. This 
under thirty 
purpose of providing you 
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whose work shows outstanding mer 
an individual recital in the MacDowe 
auditorium, without expense. Pianists 
violinists, “cellists, harpists, singers 
chamber music organizations ma 
Applications must be accompani 
a letter of recommendation from 
teacher or musician of standing. Se 
eral candidates may be selected for m 
dividual recitals if, in the opinion of 
the judges, their abilities rrant their 
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Standard Flashlight 


Teachers’ Association 


trude E. Blenko; registrar, Melanie 
Guttman-Rice; treasurer, Leon Carson: 


executive board, Helen Ernsberger, Wil- 


ham J. Falk, Carl Gutekunst, Ruby 
Harkness Hamilton, Norman _ Jolliffe, 
Clara Kalisher, Frieda Klink, Edgar 


Schofield, George E. Shea, Percy Rector 
Stephens, Bernard U. Taylor, Frederic 
Warren, Walter Mattern. 


PHILADELPHIANS END 
DENVER’S SEASON 


Iturbi Conducts Orchestra in 
Brilliant and Stirring Pro- 
gram—WPA Players Heard 
YENVER 10.—Denver’s music 
a brilliant close with the 
7 the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on May 7, under the manage 
ment of Oberfelder-Slack. The or 
chestra, under the direction of José 
[turbi, gave a concert that will live long 
in the memory of the large audience that 
it attracted Che program consisted of 
Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3. 
Cesar Franck’s Symphony in D Minor: 
the Intermezzo from 
Granados; and the 
Hat’ by deFalla. 
Mr. Iturbi presented an entirely dif- 
ferent type of program from that offered 
by Stokowski last year, and he made a 
most favorable impression by his fine 
conducting. Conductor and orchestra 
were generous with encores, playing 
three additional numbers. 
The WPA Orchestra, known as the 
Symphonietta”, appeared in the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium in a series of four 
concerts during Music Week. The 
concerts were held at noon and attracted 


June 
season came to 


pearance or 


‘Goyescas’ by 
‘Three Cornered 


goodly audiences. Waldo Williamson 
conducted and the programs proved 
popular Joun C. KENDEI 





New Instrumental Trio Formed 


Announcement has just been made 
the formation of a new instrumental 
which will give a_ subscription 
f six concerts next season in the 
rium of the David Mannes School 
The members of the new group are 
Carl Friedberg, pianist; Daniel Kar 
pilowsku, violinist, formerly head of the 
Guarnarius Quartet, and Felix Sal- 
nond, ‘cellist 


so sme IE ea 





DESIGNS 


FOR 
SUMMER 




















TN 
peter th 
. seeeeen 
See See een me eee 


Carola Goya, Spanish Dancer (Right), and Beatrice 
Burford, Harpist, Sail on the S.S. Cubano for a South 
American Tour, Opening in Rio de Janeiro 





Stephan Hero, Husband of Maria Iturbi, 

Who Is the Daughter of the Pianist and 

Conductor, José Iturbi, Gazes at His 
Infant Daughter, Mari Teresa 





The Place ?—Havana 





Dorothy Orton, Amer 
ican Soprano, at the 


iN 


Entrance of the Amer- Alice Tully, Soprano Aboard the 
ican Museum of Nat- Normand e, As She Se ed for Europe 
ural History in New Where She W Spend Four Months 
York City, Where She Visiting and in Concert 


Recently Appeared as 

Guest Soloist with the 

Festival Symphony of 
New York 





Herbert Studio 

Charles Kullmann, Metropolitan Opera Tenor, 

Keeps Cool with the Season and Decides in Favor 
of a Panama 








Alexander Bloch, Violinist, and State 

Senator Roy Stevens of lowa, Who 

Was Mr. Bloch's Guest Recently at 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 








Mascelli 
William Penny Hacker, Pianist and Conductor, Pold Mildner Pianist (Left) With Mrs. Isabelle 
Plays for An Appreciative Audience and Scionti of Chicago, in Galveston, _ Texas 
Judging by the Alert Expression of ‘Pal’, Where Miss Mildner Closed the Civic 


a Thoroughly Wide-awake One Music Association's Series 






































DEBUT WITH THE SOLOIST WITH THE 
NEW YORK , PHILADELPHIA 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Leopotp SToKowsKI, Conducting 


(Stadium Concerts) 


José Irursi, Conducting Philadelphia Record— 


i  o . ae “Harms gave an admirable and) brilliant 
NEM, TORR Cem, JULY 29,. 1956 presentation of the unaccompanied solo in the 
first movement.” 


























New York Times— 

“Played many of the most formidable 
passages with security and charm. Poetry, 
lyricism, brilliance and power were char 
acteristic of the artistry of Mr. Harms, 
graduate of Josef Hofmann and at present 





Evening Public Ledger 





“A feature of the performance was the 
playing of the elaborate and difficult Cadenza 
in the first movement by Mr. Harms. Not 
th i Yr age only was it finely played, technically, but 

© youngest member of the pian Sulty i 

phe Te . , a ee a the contrapuntal devices were performed with 
of The Curtis Institute of Music in , . : : . 

“- Be ee , a clarity which revealed the intention of the 
Philadelphia. P 








composer.” 








New York Herald Tribune— 


“Effective playing—tone roundly sonorous— Philadelphia Inquirer 
if i J 

poetic instinct—warmly received by the “The 
audience and recalled many times.” 





Brandenburg Concerto was given 
dominating interest in performance by the 





visiting soloist William Harms, musician of 





New York Sun— admirable equipment. He plays with clean- 


“The huge audience gave the young soloist - oa cut technique happily devoid of interpretive 
an enthusiastic reception.” excesses.” 























LLIAM HARMS 








PIANIST 

















“A young musician of admirable equipment.’ Philadelphia Inquirer. 





“A prodigious understanding of the music he plays.” Washington News, Washington, D. C. 








“Passages glittered under the fingers of the talented youth. His facility made possible the utmost 
clarity in rapid phrases.” Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Missouri 





“Mr. Harms demonstrated an amazing technical development. Young, talented and attractive 
Mr. Harms has qualities which cannot fail to bring him fame.” Norfolk Virginian Pilot 


“Mr. Harms gave evidence of unusual technical competence, sound musicianship and sympathetic 
interpretative powers. The pianist was recalled again and again and responded with four encores.” 


Norfolk Ledger Dispatch 











“William Harms demonstrated to a large audience last night that he is one of the most gifted 
and brilliant of the younger generation of pianists. He revealed a virtuosity which could be poeti- 
cally persuasive or fairly electrifying as the occasion demanded.” Reading Eagle 











William Harms is a graduate of Josef Hofmann of 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


Joser HorMANN, Mus.D., Director and Dean 














PHILADELPHIA RITTENHOUSE SQUARI PENNSYLVANIA 














CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Mr. Harms uses the Baldwin piano exclusively. 
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